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ABSTRACT 


Challenges to teaching history have precipitated a number of teaching strategies 
whereby teachers have achieved mixed success. The Cultural Approach to History 
(CAH) has been shown to be an effective teaching strategy from its inception in the late 
1960s. Advances in neuroscience revealing how the brain functions in the learning 
process have been proven to show that stimulating affect in students during instruction 
may result in a greater long-term learning outcomes than if students underwent traditional 
lecture-based instruction. Students using the CAH have the opportunity to take the 
perspective of others in addition to their engaging cognitive capabilities thus leading to 
stronger learning outcomes. This researcher will investigate the relationship in 
empathetic responses between students who have or have not been taught by teachers 
who employ the cultural approach. Two research questions are posed. Is there a 
statistically significant difference in self-reported affect between students who have been 
taught by teachers using the Cultural Approach and those who have not? Also, what do 
the data reveal about students who learn history using the Cultural Approach? 

Key terms: Perspective taking; Empathy; Cultural Approach; History Education 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

If an educator were looking for ways to improve instruction to meet attainable 
objectives, a cursory Internet search for the services of educational consultants or the 
mechanics of best practices for learning would result in thousands of findings. When 
moving through the crowded aisles to peruse the wares of vendors at education-themed 
conferences, the classroom teacher can be overwhelmed by the choices of products. If 
popularity or price was the only criterion for selecting the education-improvement 
product, the seeker would likely be faced with having to choose from innumerable 
candidates. 

One solution for the social studies or humanities teacher would be the adoption of 
the Cultural Approach to History (CAH). This approach was inspired by the product of 
the 1939 American Historical Association (AHA) annual meeting, a volume of 37 articles 
that were written by preeminent scholars in other social sciences, especially 
anthropology, sociology and psychology (Ware, 1940). 

Professor Oliver T. Ivey, history professor of Auburn University, further developed 
the concept of the CAH for use in his history courses and was subsequently awarded a 
multimillion-dollar grant in 1970 from the United States Department of Education to 
translate the approach for the Montgomery, Alabama school district. He achieved the 
objectives of the grant in three years with the assistance of a team of middle school 
teachers drawn from each school within the district. That team produced the prototype of 
materials and structure that has since been updated and formally reintroduced into 
schools in 2011 through a partnership with a university in the Southeast of the United 
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States. The partnership provides resources for P-12 grade level teachers and allows the 
centerpiece of training to be conducted through weeklong workshops on campus and in 
out-of-state field seminars. 

The CAH, as it is currently being promulgated, has philosophical and theoretical 
underpinnings that give it both substance and longevity, as well as pragmatic 
applications. For example, elements of Socrates’ philosophy of learning as described 
through Plato’s “Meno” (1977) are embedded, as are some of the components of John 
Dewey’s writings on education, such as “Experience and Education” (1938). 
Additionally, Jacques Barzun’s contributions to the way American education operates, 
from his work, “Teacher in America” (1953), are evident in the CAH. 

Other ontological elements of the CAH are found in the more recent and ubiquitous 
teachings of Benjamin Bloom vis-a-vis his taxonomies (Bloom, 1956; Krathwohl, 2002). 
Researchers in another branch of science have produced findings over the past 15 to 20 
years that may assist teachers and curriculum developers to produce sound teaching 
devices. That field is neuroscience. 

The CAH is defined as a systematic inquiry of civilizations that examines the roles 
and responsibilities of institutions and their respective influences on and among 
civilizations (Ivey & Gardiner, 2013). Students are provided with a set of multiple 
perspectives through which they may view people who have lived in the past or make 
inquiries of a social constmct, such as a civilization. Once students master the 
organization of these perspectives in their thinking, they are expected to conduct their 
inquiries in such a way as to demonstrate learning. 
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Since the completion of the Montgomery, Alabama, CAH project, there has not 
been a systematic review of its efficacy. One noteworthy finding from the original 
Montgomery project was that students who were taught using the CAH generally 
achieved higher results on social studies and history assessments while contributing to the 
strengthening of teacher/supervisor relationships in the schools represented by the 
participants (Helms, 1985). 

Current trends in results of student assessments reveal a general decline in the 
interest of students in the subject of history attributable to some degree to the favored 
instructional technique of teaching history, which is lecture-based (Omelicheva & 
Avdeyeva, 2008). This condition may be influenced by several factors, including the 
institutional and resource shifts towards science, technology, engineering, and 
mathematics (STEM). One larger issue, with respect to social studies, contributing to the 
need to address declining achievement scores in this field is the pedagogy for teaching 
these subjects (Jackson, 1989; Bradley Commission, 2002). Imbedded within this 
potential solution is the implementation of techniques and processes that may be linked 
with non-traditionalist practices and instead are more closely aligned with constructivist 
practices. More specifically, the constructivist definition that will be employed is drawn 
from the work of J. Wesley Null, who modified the term to “instructional constructivist” 
(Null, 2004). The key components of that term include characteristics of the CAH, 
namely: 

1. Teaching and learning is [sic] nonlinear. 

2. Personal meaning-making is central to the learning process. 

3. Teachers strive to understand students’ point of view. 

4. Teachers pose questions that are relevant to students’ lives and experiences. 

5. Teachers consider prior student knowledge when planning lessons. 

6. Teachers integrate interactive learning practices. 
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7. Teachers reject “traditional” [lecture-based] modes of teaching. 

8. Teachers incorporate alternative modes of assessment that reach beyond paper 
and pencil tests. (Null, p. 181; Brooks & Brooks, 1993). 

One method that may serve as a potential solution for teachers of history education 
is the cultural approach to history with an embedded catalyst for learning, perspective 
taking. Since the predominant method of teaching history in public schools in the United 
States is a traditionalist method, it is anticipated that implementing an alternative 
teaching method, the cultural approach to history, which includes opportunities to engage 
students in perspective taking, may stem or reverse the trend. 

The purpose of this study is to measure any difference in self-reported affect 
between students who have been taught by teachers using the CAH and those who have 
not. These results will be used as a baseline for planning future research and developing 
strategies related to the efficacy of the CAH. 

The Cultural Approach offers more opportunities for students to take the 
perspective of others than traditional lecture-based teaching. The perspective-taking 
activities inherent to the CAH can be used by teachers to promote increased levels of 
cognitive and affective neural responses in students’ minds, thus leading to deeper 
learning. The research was designed to have students self-report how strongly they felt 
towards an historical image that they will viewed for only a few seconds. The results 
may indicate that students that are exposed to the teaching that employs the CAH have 
responses that differ from their non-CAH counterparts. 

The two research questions posed were as follows. First, is there a difference in 
self-reported affect between students who have been taught by teachers using the Cultural 
Approach and those who have not? Also, what does the data reveal about students who 
learn history using the Cultural Approach? 
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CHAPTER II 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Philosophical Underpinnings 

The specific body of instruction referred to as “The Cultural Approach to History” 
(CAH) in this study was not created in a vacuum. The CAH was created over a period of 
years and contains elements from a variety of established and recognized sources in the 
fields of the humanities and social sciences, particularly education. A logical choice to 
begin the discussion of the source of value for the CAH is with the earliest figure, 
Socrates, who gave us a valuable tool for teaching, “The Socratic Method” (Schneider, 
2012). The essence for the purpose of this method centers on the quality of asking 
questions. 

Socrates believed in and demonstrated the practice of academic interrogation. 
Plato’s record of Socrates’ meeting with Meno (Meno, 81 b-e) provided a doctrine, called 
the Doctrine of Recollection, which possesses the essence of interrogation and is relevant 
to the practice of the CAH. While it may be argued that current employment of the 
Socratic Method is not what classicists may agree to be true to the original intention of 
Plato or Socrates, the elements of the method fit the notion of the CAH as inquiry. By 
the middle of the 20 th Century, disciplines other than education were using the same 
language of his questioning method (Schneider, 2012). The practice may be seen in K-12 
education, used by law professors, and demonstrated in higher education seminars 
(Schneider, 2012). 
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One set of distilled components of the Socratic Method that is relevant to the CAH 
contains a central focus on questioning. Specifically, the questioning was described by 
Overholser as “systematic questioning” (1993). Questions may follow within the 
framework espoused by Bloom in his taxonomy, following a simple to complex format 
thus leading to seven types of questions. Those types of questions are memory, 
translation, interpretation, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation (Overholser). 

In formulating questions, however, it is understood that simple questions will contain 
elements of complex nature and vice versa. 

What is also relevant to this study is that Socrates provides, in element six of his 
doctrine of recollection, an early description of what will eventually become known as 
“constructivism.” A distilled description of his sixth element reveals, in the practice 
today, the components of conversation, debate, back and forth between teacher and 
student, and a focus on student talk rather than teacher talk. This practice has received an 
endorsement from the University of North Carolina School of Education in that it “can be 
used at any grade level and with all subject areas” (Schneider, p. 29). It is not clear if he 
intended to establish this element for the sole purpose of being instituted in formal 
education, but it has endured to the point where another philosopher began using the 
practice in the late 19 th Century. That person was John Dewey. 

John Dewey 

To many in the educational field, Philosopher/Psychologist John Dewey is 
credited for being a key force behind the creation of what is known today as public 
education in America. His formal personal education is worth noting because his body of 
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scholarship, that which espouses what constitutes education in the United States, was 
influenced by the training he received during his undergraduate and postgraduate periods. 

Dewey graduated from public high school at age 15 and majored in philosophy, 
studying the works of Charles Darwin, whose works would influence Dewey’s 
worldview, at the University of Vermont. After earning his degree in four years, he 
taught high school in Pennsylvania for two years. He then enrolled in Johns Hopkins 
University where he would study both philosophy and psychology. He published a 
paper, The New Psychology, and was awarded his doctorate shortly thereafter. He then 
joined the faculty of the University of Michigan where he taught psychology courses. 
During his time at the University of Michigan, he also authored the book, Applied 
Psychology, a volume that was used as a textbook (Coughlan, 1975). 

Due to his vast formal studies in both philosophy and psychology, coupled with 
the time spent as a teacher, it is no surprise that his profound influence on both the theory 
and practice of American education has led to him being “classed with the ancient stoics, 
with Augustine, with Aquinas, with Francis Bacon, with Descartes, with Locke, with 
Auguste Comte” (Dewey, Experience and Education, p. iii). However, after having spent 
about 20 years implementing his philosophy, one characterized as progressive, Dewey 
revisited his theory and developed an evolved philosophy. That product was published 
through the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series and entitled, “Experience and Education” 
(Dewey, 1938). 

In Dewey’s view, learning would occur and education would be gained from life 
experience if one were to be observant and to be around people who were wiser (1938). 
That conclusion precipitated from his observation of education in practice as well as his 
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earlier theoretical work, Democracy and Education (1916). Explicit in that volume was 
his concern that the substance of education was diverging between vast accumulated 
knowledge and technical modes of skill. Since he advocated experience as an 
educational process, his concern was that experience would be shelved in favor of filling 
minds of students with vast knowledge with the result of displacing the educative 
process, including critical thinking. 

To find how he arrived at this conclusion, a look into his personal context is 
important in understanding the influences that precipitated his philosophies. According 
to Baker (1955), at age six, Dewey and his mother and sister joined his father, who was 
stationed in Northern Virginia with his Vermont infantry regiment during the American 
Civil War. As influential as that personal experience and proximity to war was to him, he 
would also witness the products and institutions of the Industrial Revolution followed by 
both World Wars, wherein his understanding of the importance of technology increased. 

Dewey’s philosophy, questioned and confronted contemporaneously, underwent 
an evolution as well. According to his daughter, Evelyn, Dewey and his wife intended to 
vacation in Japan in 1919. However, he received an invitation to speak at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo and other educational institutions in Japan. He subsequently 
decided to visit China. He unexpectedly requested a year’s break from Columbia 
University so he could remain in China to “take some of the story of Western Democracy 
to an Ancient Empire” (Letters from China and Japan, 1920). His travels to China and 
abroad strengthened his view of the superiority of democracy and therefore, good 
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Concurrent with the development of his ethical theory, Dewey was faced with the 
growing need for moral training in the school. While the intellectual and moral training 
may have been considered exclusive or separate from each other, Dewey concluded that 
they were inextricably connected. One of the objectives of the CAH is for students to 
develop a set of personal values based on evaluations of decisions and consequences of 
historical figures (Ivey & Gardiner, 2013). Dewey’s emphasis on holistic education also 
underscores the value of the CAH. In his work, Psychologv and Social Practice (1901), 
he concluded that education of the young requires a holistic approach of education, one 
that facilitates “full normal growth” (1901, p.10), meaning not just intellectually, but to 
include the “conditions which secure intellectual and moral progress...” (1901, p. 13). 

In a subsequent publication, The Child and the Curriculum (1902), Dewey also 
contended against a trend he perceived as the compartmentalization of subjects taught in 
schools (1902). He used the term “classification” and criticized the fragmentary 
approach to learning subjects (pp. 13-14). Deduced from this argument is his support for 
using a multidisciplinary approach to learning, a characteristic of the CAH. 

His conclusions were drafted into three necessities for schools to institute if the 
moral education was to be successful. First, the school must possess the environment 
wherein students’ “desires, impulses, and interests of each member of the community” (p. 
20) are completely mediated. In other words, moral character would be built through the 
social construct of a democratic community operating through shared experiences, based 
on the principle of “free and intelligent participation” (Dewey, 1938, p. 20). 

Second, the school must build the “democratic perspective,” (Baker, 1955, p. 67) 
meaning students must be made aware of the historical heritage of humanity, of all 
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aspects of life, including life’s relations, its evolution, of production, art, knowledge, 
spiritual ideals, and the dominant interests of mankind, “their occupations’’ (Baker, 1955, 
p. 67). 

Third, the school must reinforce the principle of “doing something in and with the 
world” (Baker, 1955, p. 67). It is not enough that schools produce students that foster 
good intentions. Actions must follow those good intentions for moral character to have 
been fully formed. 

As important as his contributions were to the institution of education, and before 
the formal relationship between neuroscience and education was established, Dewey 
proposed in his theory of coordination the theoretical basis that the role emotion plays in 
relation to learning. In a series of articles written for the “Psychological Review” in the 
years 1894-1895, Dewey wrote that “the intellect, emotions, and human action are 
intrinsically” related (Baker, 1955, p.18). In espousing a prescriptive notion for how we 
“ought to think,” Dewey expressed a key objective that is both theoretical and practical 
especially as it relates to the CAH. In his book, How We Think, he specified the objective 
of learning as the “attitude of mind and the habit of thought called scientific” (Dewey, 
1910, p.iii). He also stated that this objective is not too far from being achieved since he 
was convinced that the “native and unspoiled attitude of childhood, marked by ardent 
curiosity, fertile imagination, and love of experimental inquiry, is near, very 
near.. .(Dewey, 1910, p. iii). This condition was also demonstrated by practitioners of the 
CAH (Helms, 1985, p. 53). 

The basis for a good society, according to Dewey, is a good citizen. A well- 
educated citizen is imperative to maintain a good society and that requires a good moral 
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education to complement the academic education. A student would be considered 
successful if able to practice good citizenship (Dewey, 1938). Therefore, his philosophy 
placed individual development as vital to the perpetuation of the community (Dewey, 
1916). 

In preparation for his practical application of his theories, Dewey published his 
personal teaching philosophy in a work entitled My Pedagogic Creed (1897). Also 
relevant to the CAH is his description of educational process as “two-sided, one 
psychological and one logical” (Dewey, 1910, p. 56). He also admitted in the same work 
the impossibility of knowing what civilization will be in 20 years. No education can 
therefore be capable of preparing students for precise future conditions. What education 
should provide, as it relates to the CAH, is that the student should be “trained, so that 
[s]he will have the full and ready use of all his capacities” (1910, p. 540). To realize this 
potential, teachers should provide less stimulus and control and employ what are 
described as “constructivist methods of teaching” (1910, p. 541). 

A contemporary of Dewey’s was also instrumental in shaping education for his 
respective country. He, like Dewey, was formulating a system of education based on his 
theory of development, albeit from a Marxist perspective (Popkewitz, 1998), the system 
referred to as constructivism. That man was Lev Vygotsky. 

Lev Vygotsky 

The history of research concerning constructivism, an active component of the 
CAH, has its foundation in the Soviet Union by psychologist Lev Vygotsky. A review of 
his writings in human development may cause one to conclude that Vygotsky is a 
contemporary theorist. Most developmental psychology textbooks have at least one or 
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two references to him (Lefrancois, 1988). Vygotsky’s work, Mind and Society, was not 
well known outside the Soviet Union until it was translated and published in 1978. 
However, his theories in social development and cognitive development are proving to be 
enduring. 

Whereas one may make inferences concerning the context for the development of 
Dewey’s philosophies with his personal exposure to war and the infusion of technology, 
little study has been done of Vygotsky and the cultural and social context of Vygotsky’s 
work (Prawatt, 2000). 

Both philosophers were instrumental in shaping how education was to be 
instituted. Both were also open to evolving their ideas based on an observation of their 
personal education. If it was at all possible for them to discuss their respective findings, 
they had an opportunity to share their ideas during one of Dewey’s visits abroad. 
Although there is no transcript to corroborate a direct discussion between the two, a 
meeting of Dewey and Vygotsky may have occurred in the summer of 1928, a period that 
marked the respective transitions of both Dewey and Vygotsky (Prawatt, 2000). In the 
case of the former, he had left the University of Chicago and the Dewey School and been 
at Columbia University from 1904, so the trip to the Soviet Union coincided with the near 
end of his career at Columbia in 1930. For Vygotsky, this period was related to the need 
for transformation of the Soviet education system. 

While it is speculation, observers of the publicly viewed products of these two 
prominent figures after the summer visit by Dewey to Moscow, there is evidence of some 
shift in viewpoints from both of them that reflect elements of each other’s philosophies 
(Prawatt, 2000). Both of them, at different points in their careers, had to address an issue 
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that is a source of debate, and continues in today’s higher education, the issue of what 
way to teach is best: Constructivism or Traditionalism. 

Constructivism vs. Traditionalism 

Is it possible that many social studies and history teachers are performing a 
disservice to the country’s youth by continuing to employ traditionalist methods instead 
of an alternate or constructivist pedagogy? Students have lamented that learning history is 
tantamount to memorizing mountains of disconnected facts, events, and objectives 
primarily from a voluminous textbook that is void of meaning or relevance (Bain, 2010). 
It is common to see that the ranks of history and social studies teachers are filled with 
practitioners who have perpetuated the practice of teaching history and social studies 
using traditionalist methods, those that are eschewed by students. These methods consist 
mainly of lecture-based lessons and passive learning exercises designed to produce 
outcomes at the lowest level of Bloom’s taxonomy and built on rote learning (Mayer, 
2002). While these methods are not necessarily new to history teachers, some students 
also do not regularly engage in the study of history voluntarily and often find it difficult 
to find relevance in events of the past, or to analyze the effects of change over time 
(Kaiser, 2010). 

Current analysis of standardized assessments of high school history students 
reveals trends in two noteworthy areas. First, there appears to be a decline in student 
interest in the subject of history (Wheeler, 2007). Second, today’s students are not 
performing as well as their predecessors did on standardized tests (Guidry, Cuthrell, 
O’Connor, & Good, 2010). While it may be assumed that the two factors are related, it 
may also be argued that the negative trends are the result of a predominant teaching style 
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and not the subject itself. Since the predominant method for teaching history is the 
traditionalist method (Wiersma, 2008), it is necessary to assess the efficacy of employing 
an alternative or blended methodology, one that integrates the features of a constructivist 
method with a traditionalist method, to teaching history. 

There are several criticisms aimed at the current state of teaching history and 
social studies at the middle and high school levels. One of the major criticisms is that the 
volume of material that is mandated to be learned is daunting, even to the seasoned 
teacher (Bain, 2010). Bain opined that textbooks are selected by others and dropped into 
the classrooms. It is expected that the teachers will be prepared at the beginning of each 
year to teach all of the material contained therein. Bain concluded that if the students 
absorb the facts and figures, they will have mastered the material and be sufficiently 
prepared to succeed on their assessments, but may still lack complete understanding of 
the subject. Besides the criticisms, alternatives are presented with the same objective: to 
improve student achievement in history. The following represent such camps. 

Criticism of “Only the Facts ” 

The problem with the assumption that students who absorb facts and figures are 
sufficiently prepared to succeed on their assessments is two-fold. First, there is a 
significant difference between describing the past as a series or collection of events in 
specific places and involved by certain people and understanding history as a process 
(Yilmaz, 2009). The former is what is assessed by standardized tests and involves the 
ability to name key historical events, identify significant historical figures, and remember 
dates and locations of the events and figures. What is lacking is the fuller appreciation of 
historical interpretation (Cohen, 2011). While answering the test questions may satisfy 
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the immediate requirement imposed by the assessment, the students are left with a lack of 
an ability to interpret events and to investigate their causes. According to Cohen (2011), 
teaching this skill so that students possess the ability to interpret history is as important as 
teaching them how to read, write, think, and analyze. What is required of the students is 
that they be able to get beyond just asking for “the facts” or the “truth” and be confident 
enough to question the historian and the historian’s context. That cannot occur unless the 
teacher is deliberate in designing this goal into each lesson. 

The second problem with the assumption that knowledge of historical facts is all 
that is necessary to be proficient in history is that by its very nature, history is a 
multidisciplinary subject (Familiar & Jones, 2003). For instance, when studying the 
Japanese attack on the United States at Pearl Harbor on the 7 th of December 1941, 
textbook authors reflect that the attack was what caused the United States to enter World 
War II. One may argue this as a single and stand-alone fact. It is also well known that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt declared war just hours after the attack. However, what 
is lacking in this discussion is the recognition that there were also economic, social, as 
well as political, influences for the United States to have entered the war. In the 
economic vein, it could be argued that the United States had already been involved in the 
war when it instituted an embargo against Japan or when it entered a formal Lend-Lease 
contract with Great Britain. From a sociological perspective, the United States had 
implemented institutional barriers towards Asians, specifically Chinese and Japanese, for 
decades leading up to the attack on December 7 th , 1941, and this too may have influenced 
the decision makers to easily formalize the hostility against the Japanese. From a 
political perspective, one may add an argument that the United States Democratic 
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Administration was forging a foreign policy that could not be argued against. 

Nonetheless, if students are not even exposed to multiple perspectives of “facts” or 
causation, it could be argued that they will be seriously hampered in their ability to 
interpret current events or trends and draw conclusions from their own discoveries. 

Criticism of Teacher Responsibility 

It is understood that there are delineations of responsibility in local education 
activities. Principals do not teach history. Neither do school boards or superintendents. 
History teachers teach history. Nevertheless, those who have the responsibility to teach 
the material are rarely involved in the development of textbooks, curriculum, and 
standards. It is ironic that those who should feel the most empowered are the least so 
because of their absence in the critical development of subject and study materials 
(Familiar & Jones, 2003). 

Teachers are also expected to lead change or transformation but are not 
sufficiently empowered to do so. A chief complaint by teachers is that administrators say 
they will support them and give them available resources but the end result is that 
teachers are powerless to effect change because the promise of support is too often not 
met with requisite action (Van Hover & Yeager, 2007). 

Criticism of Teachers’ Views 

Teachers are not necessarily completely blameless in the current state of student 
knowledge and appreciation of history. In fact, a three-year study conducted in a major 
metropolitan district revealed that one of the first things that needed to be accomplished 
to improve teaching history was that teachers needed to change their attitudes and views 
towards teaching history (Ragland, 2007). Compounding the problem of teacher attitudes 
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was that, in this case, only one third of the teachers were history majors. Several teachers 
admitted that they knew they were deficient in the content area they were asked to teach. 
They also revealed that they learned history from lecture-based courses, just as they were 
now mimicking, and from reading historical texts. It was clear that they had not even 
conducted historical analysis themselves. Thus, most were not familiar with what it 
means to “do history” (Kohlmeier, 2005), that is, doing the work of historians. This 
would normally include investigation of primary sources and artifacts, or “source work” 
(Ragland, 2007). What they lacked was the ability for interpretation and frameworks for 
explanation. Warren (2007) adds to the issue of poor preparation and lack of content 
background the factor of teacher interest in United States history. If the teachers were 
deficient in or lacked these critical skills, what could they realistically expect from their 
students? 

Barton (2004) described a gap in what teachers think students know about history 
and what they actually do know. This leads to the generalization that students are 
apathetic and ignorant about history. What teachers fail to realize about their students is 
that they really know more about material and social life than diplomatic or political life. 
To support a constructivist approach to bridging this gap, one that builds upon what the 
students know, teachers must start with understanding how people lived in the past so 
that teachers can assist the students to understand developments that shaped the lives of 
historical figures. This means that students will share some responsibility for their 
education by expanding learning to less known or understood subjects, i.e., politics, 
economy, and society (Barton). 
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One solution legislated by the late Senator Robert C. Byrd of West Virginia was 
the “Teaching American History” (TAH) grant program (Stein, 2003). Teachers were 
targeted by the grant, which provided incentives to change the way teachers taught 
history. The objective of the program was to encourage the complete revamping of 
pedagogy of secondary school history teachers. Ironically, some of the harshest criticism 
came from college professors who were receiving undergraduate history students who 
had little to no capability to “do history” (Warren, 2007). These were the same 
professors who had trained the practicing history teachers but themselves had not 
changed their traditionalist pedagogy, yet expected a different result in the students. 

State learning standards generally include a requirement for teachers to engage 
students in discussions that include critical thinking or approach the higher levels of the 
Revised Bloom’s Taxonomy (Krathwohl, 2002). Specific to history, some of these 
standards state that students will be able to collect and analyze data, make and support 
inferences using evidence, report findings, and analyze historical events to determine 
cause and effect relationships (Ragland, 2007). Since teachers were found not to have 
given appropriate attention to their own preparation and use of interactive forms of 
learning, then it follows that the students would not be exposed to this type of 
constructivist teaching method. 

A summation of this particular criticism may be encapsulated in the statement, 
“Teacher education should train, and not just teach” (Seltzer, 2009, p. 149). Those that 
share that critique believe that what is taught in colleges of education is of little to no 
help (Seltzer, 2009). 

Criticism of Focus 
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Another factor that has been discovered as a challenge to teaching history and 
social science is the narrow focus. Currently, the focus of these subjects that are taught in 
public schools, except for International Baccalaureate programs, either excludes global 
perspectives or is more Euro-centric (Foreman, 2010). This observation comes from a 
teacher who is sensitive to the common mandate that history teachers are to assist in the 
development of “global citizens,” not just American citizens. This requires the 
introduction of students to global perspectives, those that originate from outside of the 
United States’ borders. In his criticism, Foreman asserts that texts used in American 
classrooms are also not globally developed but are published by a consortium that is well 
aware of and integrates local and state standards into the content (Foreman, 2010). This 
being said, if all of the contributors to textbooks and curriculum are American taught, 
then one may conclude that the global views cannot be expected to shape the discussions 
contained within the courses. 

Thus, one of the dichotomies that must be reconciled is that if we are to expect 
students to become global citizens, then the curriculum must match the goal. Otherwise 
the schools are merely giving lip service to the concept of global civilization. The CAH 
assists in meeting that goal. 

Demographics 

As history and social studies teachers look for solutions that improve their 
teaching abilities and bolster student learning in the subject, one noteworthy trend cannot 
but complicate that challenge. That is, literacy rates among the student population under 
investigation are declining (Scappini, 2004), thus adding to the already weighty task of 
the history and social studies teacher. That means simply that if the students are going to 
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be asked to think critically, they must have the basic skills of reading and writing, 
especially if they going to be expected to argue their cases or positions with 
substantiation. While this is especially important as a requirement of historians to 
interpret history, all students should have baseline competencies of reading and writing to 
demonstrate their critical thinking ability (Cohen, 2011). Teachers can provide some 
context but students will have to engage in their own exploration of issues to gain the 
depth necessary to conduct useful interpretation. Without an ability to read or write, 
students cannot even begin to engage in meaningful historical interpretation (Scappini, 
2004). A question that may arise at this point is: what role does the history teacher have 
in assisting in the development of the basic skills of reading and writing? If more class 
time is spent on enhancing these fundamentals then there will be a corresponding loss of 
contact time to engage in true history learning. 

This phenomenon, of low literacy rates contributing to lower critical thinking 
skills, may also be more prevalent in urban settings. According to Scappini (2004), there 
may be a correlation of lower literacy rates and the increase of non-white students in 
urban settings. Although related but not yet analyzed is the increasing number of English 
as Second Language (ESL) students enrolled in these schools. Again, if language 
proficiency is such a critical skill required to engage in critical thinking exercises, then 
the issue of literacy must not be ignored. While not an issue of this study, adoption of 
Common Core Standards may be one attempt to both recognize the need for literacy 
strategies and provide goals for shared responsibilities in addressing the literacy issue. 

Improvement Measures 

Using Primary Sources 
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Several teachers have attempted to address the chasm between authentic history 
pedagogy and everyday classroom practice by introducing students to the use of primary 
sources. Expectations have been high but results have been mixed (Goldenburg, 2005). 

One reason that students show little interest in primary documents is that they 
lack the sophistication of historical analysis or interpretation. For instance, if a tenth 
grader has the opportunity to view the “Declaration of Independence,” he can speak of 
the Fourth of July being a holiday, the document having been penned in Philadelphia, and 
he can read the signature of John Hancock. What he lacks is the ability to appreciate the 
context and consequences of that singular document. The reason that the learning gap is 
so wide is because knowing facts is what is rewarded and so little time is given during 
class to get away from the fact sharing and engage in authentic historical inquiry (Bain, 
2010 ). 

Since very few schools outside of the National Capital Region have the 
opportunity to view primary sources of United States history significance, other teachers 
are looking to use the digital capabilities of museums and historical sites to view these 
artifacts and documents by way of the World Wide Web. Access to places such as the 
Library of Congress and Smithsonian Institution, which includes the Museum of National 
History, may potentially open up the world to the student whose school district cannot 
afford to send him to Washington, D.C. (Brown & Dotson, 2007). Sandwell (2003) 
reports on one of the first attempts to offer the digital avenue to linking primary sources 
directly to the classroom. Although she lauds the accessibility of these sources by 
students, she was also clear in expressing her disappointment at the inability of the 
students to appreciate these opportunities to view “live history.” This revealed that 
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observation and inquiry skills were required by students to fully take advantage of the 
sources. On the other hand, a few years later, a team revealed that through collaboration 
with media specialists and by preparing the students with frameworks they were 
relatively successful in having students write their own versions of history (Brown & 
Dotson, 2007). 

Therefore, the use of primary sources in the secondary schools is not a strategy 
that should be abandoned. One assumption that must be made in this case is that the 
teachers knew how to use primary sources and so they were able to transfer some of these 
skills to their students. Additionally, teachers had to work closely with the media 
specialists to ensure that the school and the students had access to the relevant material. 

One type of primary source that has been relatively successful for students to 
make a connection with history is the diary. One reason for the relative success may be 
that observers can make a personal connection with the writer and gain insight into the 
thoughts, emotions, and motivations of a particular time and place (Lemisko, 2002). 
However, to make the best use of this source, the student should find some familiarity 
with the author based on previous knowledge and the teacher must guide the students 
through their inquiry and ensure that context is developed for the full effect of the 
exercise to be realized. This is where perspective taking, a subject to be discussed later in 
this study, becomes an intentional effort in both planning and execution of the exercise 
(Lemisko). 

Visual Aids 

Visual aids, specifically films, may be used in the modem classroom for a variety 
of reasons. Students are so connected with audio-visual devices that watching movies 
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may seem natural to them (Marcus, 2005). As for learning about history itself, Weinstein 

(2001) asked rhetorically how students learned best about the D-Day Invasion: 

Think about which has made a greater impression on the mass 
consciousness, myriad scholarly studies of the Normandy invasion or 
Steven Spielberg’s Saving Private Ryan? . . . We should acknowledge film 
and television as the great history educators of our time (p. 27). 

One criticism of the use of films in the classroom is that teachers who do not 
provide context or preparation for the subject being viewed are using the films as a 
babysitter (Marcus & Stoddard, 2010). 

Renowned historian Arthur Schlesinger wrote the following in the foreword to the 
book American History/American Film: Interpreting the Hollywood Image (O’Connor, 
1979): 


Conventional history has recorded the motion picture as a phenomenon 
but ignored it as a source. Social and intellectual historians draw freely 
from fiction, drama, painting; hardly ever on movies. Yet the very nature 
of film as supremely popular art fonn guarantees that it is the carrier of 
deep enigmatic truth (p. ix). 

He makes the case that film has equal value to other artifacts of the humanities. 
This particularly useful tool, film or film excerpts, is not necessarily tied to the 
traditionalist method of teaching. When used properly, the use of films complements the 
learning of history. Colleges offer courses that use films exclusively, commercially 
produced or documentaries included, to teach historical content (Marcus, Metzger, 
Paxton, & Stoddard, 2010). Films can also be used at the secondary level to assist the 
teachers in provoking thought and analysis (Pinhey, 2002). The danger is that when films 
are neither given context nor the student given sufficient latitude to question the 
authenticity of the film, the learning value is diminished. For example, during the late 
1970s, Hollywood released several award-winning films centered on the United States 
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war with Vietnam. Some of the titles include “Apocalypse Now,” “Coming Home,” 
“Billy Jack,” “Full Metal Jacket,” “The Deer Hunter,” and “Rocky.” It can then be 
deduced that if students were to view the war that lasted ten thousand days and resulted in 
more than 58, 000 American deaths and over 153,000 American wounded through the 
prism of these fdms alone, their understanding of the war, its significance to our nation, 
and the cost of blood and treasure would be deficient. 

That is not to say that use of films in a controlled and deliberate manner cannot 
help the learning. The problem that many teachers are facing today is the increasing 
levels of restriction on the use of films in secondary education. In some states, there is a 
blanket ban on the showing of R-rated films in the classroom. This censorship has been 
linked to the alarm that even some literature once thought to be essential reading, as in 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, is now being pulled from the shelves of school libraries 
(Stoddard & Marcus, 2010). In spite of this onslaught of censorship, a teacher was 
afforded an opportunity to explore a very controversial and emotionally charged issue of 
racism. The teacher used clips from the A1 Jolsen film, The Jazz Singer (1927), Soul 
Man (1986), and Norbit (2007), to explore the issue of blackface to bring a contemporary 
and historical issue of stereotyping to the social studies classroom (Stoddard & Marcus). 
The authors also stated that the most important keys to bringing film into the classroom 
are to have specific reasons and goals for showing it. Time spent watching and 
discussing the film also must be justified. Teachers must also be aware of the danger in 
using films exclusively as students must be given time to process the characters and 
nature of events portrayed in the film. It is during the post-viewing activities where the 
valuable learning and analysis take place. 
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Also relevant to use of films in the classroom is the understanding that much of 
what is learned about history by the general public is learned from television and films. 
Teachers must not rely exclusively on films as primary sources so as to give students the 
impression that they are reliving history. According to Stoddard and Marcus (2010), 
while many teachers are comfortable with documentary films, history feature films are 
more problematic. They recognize there may be issues related to factual accuracy in that 
the characters or context may be fictionalized or dramatic. There also may be time and 
content constraints, i.e., language, violence, or sex. And because the students’ attention 
is devoted to the images and sounds being projected, the viewing of the film is 
characterized as a passive learning exercise. A contrary view to the nature of film 
watching being passive is that because more senses are simultaneously being used to 
view the film, the corresponding neural activity can be considered as an active rather than 
a passive learning activity. 

Whether the activity is characterized as an active or passive learning experience, 
to be considered as a useful teaching tool, the viewing of films in class must be 
accompanied by complementary inquiry and research. When students are equipped to 
think critically and to ask questions about the program or film content, they are also 
better prepared for “doing history” (Brown, 2009), which is a universal goal of learning 
history. In the following section, the subject of pirates is explored by a teacher who uses 
both film and primary sources to investigate the historicity of the subject. 

Teaching the Skill of Historical Interpretation 

A teacher published an article that outlines her method of teaching historical 
interpretation using pirates as a vehicle for learning (Cohen, 2011). One of the tasks she 
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assigned her high school students is reading articles and essays on the role of pirates in 
history. She has the students contrast this information with common knowledge of 
pirates gleaned from television and film. She then assigned an article that posits a theory 
about the role of pirates. She used material that may include conflicting actions and 
motivations as they include records of seemingly legitimate colonial practices of 
European nations from the 17 th Century and those practices considered by some to be 
illegitimate or outlawed. By the time the students reach this point in the course, they are 
prepared to accept or reject the hypothesis of the author. Over the course of the full teim 
the teacher reinforced the system of questioning the information from various printed and 
broadcast sources and students end the year with less of a mind full of facts but more of 
an ability to analyze and interpret both current and historical events. 

Seixas (1998) raised a concern espoused by some teachers in that a pitfall to be 

aware of in the interpretation of history is “presentism.” This is defined as 

“the position that we can never understand texts except through our own 
[present] frames of reference.” To avoid that condition, teachers must 
intentionally enforce contextualism, the process of understanding and 
explaining texts through their historical contexts (p. 313). 

As one who advocates the use of primary sources with proper guidance of 

historical interpretation, Peter Lee (1991) argued that it is 

absurd . . .to say that schoolchildren know any history if they have no 
understanding of how historical knowledge is attained, its relationship to 
evidence, and the way in which historians arbitrate between competing or 
contradictory claims. The ability to recall accounts without any 
understanding of the problems involved in constructing them or the 
criteria involved in evaluating them has nothing historical about it. 
Without an understanding of what makes an account historical, there is 
nothing to distinguish such an ability from the ability to recite sagas, 
legends, myths or poems (pp. 48-49). 
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This method reveals what is required by teachers if they want to change the status 
quo of traditionalist methods and invest in student development of historical skills. Four 
requirements for conducting historical interpretation were listed by Cohen (2010). First, 
planning by the teacher is critical to the long-term effort of the student. Next, the teacher 
must strategically place the material in the hands of the learners but not until they are 
ready for it. Third, consistency is also necessary if the group of students is to progress. 
Finally, content knowledge is non-negotiable when it comes to implementing such a 
sophisticated change to the way things used to be done. When adapting the CAT! to this 
type of exercise, the teacher is provided a framework for organizing the unit or lesson. 
Teacher Reflection 

It has been noted that teachers are so busy teaching and preparing for upcoming 
lessons that they have little time to conduct self-reflection. The principal generally 
provides that assessment and in many cases may use the outcomes of high-stakes testing 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the teacher (Au, 2009). As early as in 1991, Susan Adler 
concluded that teacher reflection on practice could add knowledge to social studies 
methods. This type of collective research may be valuable in developing best practices 
(Newstreet, 2008). In one particular study it was revealed that accountability measures 
stifle practitioner reflection. What this communicates to the teachers involved in this 
study is that even though it is known what measures might be instituted to facilitate 
improvement in the classroom, there is little, if any, commitment for practitioners to be 
transparent in sharing their methods, warts and all. 

Another assumption that has negatively affected the issue of teachers taking time 
to reflect is that there is a prevailing belief by teachers involved in the study that 
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secondary students are incapable of handling complex analytical thinking (Savich, 2009). 
One may surmise that if this belief is fostered, the teacher will not make attempts to 
modify teaching methods. And where do teachers begin to leam the methods of teaching? 
Besides being modeled by in-service teachers, teaching methods are also taught at 
colleges of education, where pre-service teachers are exposed to a range of methods 
appropriate to age and subject that teachers are being prepared to teach. 

Pre-service Teachers 

The pre-service program is where the teacher-to-be gathers tools to become 
equipped for becoming personally and professionally responsible for what takes place in 
a classroom. Because the pressure to succeed is so strong at the outset (Van Hover, 
Hicks, & Irwin, 2007), the new teacher must balance the requirements of the person who 
hired him (and the effects of end of course test) with the personal goals the teacher 
developed over the period of preparation. The courses at the teacher’s college must 
address the latter and contain the means for developing the planning capability that 
includes or encompasses a history discipline focus. 

Student success has been realized in history education when teachers use an 
“inquiry approach” ((Neuman, 2012), wherein course content is framed around 
meaningful questions, employ disciplinary habits of mind, and take students’ thinking 
seriously. This type of instruction counters the typical fact-based approach to history 
education that is at the root of students’ dislike for the subject of history. However, 
Neuman (2012) went on to posit that even though this is an effective approach to 
teaching history, the place to teach teachers this inquiry approach is while an in-service 
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teacher because pre-service candidates do not possess the requisite experience to fully 
appreciate the implications of such an approach. 

One example where this issue is addressed is at Ball State University (Brown, 
2009). To underscore the fault of traditional or “transmission-based” approach of history 
instruction, Foster and Padgett (2009) wrote that the missing element in using the 
traditional method of teaching is that there is “no enduring understanding”^. 357). At 
Ball State University, instead of using the traditionalist methods of teaching history 
teachers, they employ a methodology that includes use of primary and secondary sources 
for content and application of thinking skills for historical analysis. The intent for using 
this model is to have pre-service teachers focus on history discipline-specific curriculum 
making, not lesson plan development (Brown, 2009). The method is built around the use 
of a circle of five domains. Looking into each domain in the circle enables students to 
encounter five historical thinking domains that are aligned with National History 
Standards (Brown, 2009): 

1. Historical thinking; 

2. The use of habits of mind; 

3. Vital themes and narratives; 

4. Objectives, and 

5. Content standards, (p. 192) 

Developing this mindset is critical at the outset of the history teacher’s career 
because this design is what teachers will eventually use to develop their curriculum and 
to model for students in their own study of history. 
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The history circle method is focused on the broad and thematic structure of 
teaching history (Brown, 2009). The CAH, on the other hand, is used to provide support- 
level planning that will be used to arrange the content and conduct of units and lessons. 
For instance, the historical thinking theme of the history circle would first be paired with 
two of the foundational elements of the CAH, the temporal and spatial, time and place. 
After establishing the time and place under review, historical thinking could also be 
achieved by drawing elements from some or all of the categories of institutions of the 
CAH to establish the context of the issue, person, or event being studied. The student 
would not necessarily be aware of the elements of the history circle but would be aware 
of the elements or framework of the CAH. This was necessary for one of the objectives 
of the CAH to be met, that students recognize the relationships among and between 
institutions being investigated (Ivey & Gardiner, 2013). 

For example, a teacher would begin a unit on the French Revolution by showing a 
map of France depicting what the country might have looked like on a drawing from that 
time period. He would point to the location of Paris, the capital, and gather descriptions 
of some of the geographical features of the terrain and the city. Then, depending on the 
level of inquiry, the date for the revolution would be established as late-18 th Century. 

The start date might evolve into an agreed upon year or period based on discussions and 
the sharing of research. Further development of the context would be drawn from any one 
or more of the CAH categories; the social, political, economic, religious, intellectual, and 
aesthetic (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1 

Once the context, or setting, is established, the students would then follow the 
plan that the teacher developed before the lesson began. This type of planning would be 
considered a backward design or beginning with the end in mind (Wiggins & McTighe, 
2005). The teacher would blend an element or elements of the National History 
Standards (Bradley Commission, 2002) or history thinking domains (Bradley 
Commission, 2002, p. 10) with the institutions or categories of institutions catalogued in 
the CAH framework (Ivey & Gardiner, 2013) and plan activities that would guide the 
students to reaching those objectives. Savich (2009) described three stages of planning 
that each use a central guiding question teachers must answer when developing the 
curriculum. First, what is worthy and required of understanding? Second, what is 
evidence of understanding? Third, what learning experiences and teaching promote 
understanding, interest, and excellence? The framework of the CAH, depicting 
categories of institutions and their interrelated nature, is used to both answer the planning 
questions and to assist in arranging learning activities and assessments. 
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It is during the activation of these types of historical thinking activities that 
students are given an opportunity to connect with people of the past. By understanding 
one’s role within the larger society the influences that shaped his life (Ivey & Gardiner, 
2013), the student is postured to establish a connection with an historical figure based on 
common institutional influences. 

For example, during a unit of instruction centered on the Holocaust, a teacher may 
introduce a class to the historical figure of Anne Frank and use her diary as primary 
source for studying the Holocaust. A high school student would understand that she was 
14 years old when her diary entries ended but students would still understand that 
because she was a teenager, they could make a personal connection with her because the 
student is a teenager too. Anne’s descriptions of what her life was like with the 
interaction with and influences of family, faith, and war, would highlight potential points 
of contact with a connection between her and the student as other connections are made 
by the student in the social, religious, and political categories of the CAH. Once the 
connections are made between the students and the historical figures, students are able to 
engage in the practice of perspective taking, that is, “making connections between the 
past and the present” (Yilmaz, & Koca, 2012, p. 878). These connections are both 
cognitively and affectively made and the result is a state called historical empathy 
(Barton, 2004). 


Understanding Empathy 

There is more to empathy than just “walking in another’s shoes” (Stripling, 2012, 
p.20). Psychologists alone use 17 definitions of empathy (Yilmaz, 2007). Cunningham 
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(2009) wrote that while empathy is difficult to define, in the United Kingdom, it is also 


closely related to leftist ideology, which is presumably not a positive outlook. Literature 
reveals empathy to be of some great value but it is difficult to generate (Cunningham). 
Stout (1999) wrote that the single most interesting and difficult question in education is, 
“can we teach students to care?” (p. 22). Empathy has not always been well articulated as 
a communicable and teachable concept (Gerdes, Segal, Jackson, & Mullins, 2011, p. 

110 ). 


The concept of empathy has been the focus of attention for a few decades in 
various arenas. Coplan and Goldie (2011) wrote that empathy has appeared in the 
popular press, political campaigns, and in a wide study of topics. United States President 
Obama highlighted the importance of empathy when he declared that it would be a 
criterion for his selection of a Supreme Court justice, noting that empathy is an “essential 
ingredient for arriving at just decisions and outcomes” (Lithwick, 2013, p. B.l ). Other 
topics that involve the study of empathy include autism spectrum disorders, psychopathy, 
medical care, engagement with art and the media, mirror neurons, and theory of mind. In 
the words of Coplan and Goldie (2011) in the opening chapter, they claim, “whatever 
empathy is, it’s important” (p. 1). 

Understanding that there are several definitions of empathy, Coplan & Goldie 
(2011) offer six of the most prevalent, as follows: 

1. Feeling what someone else feels 

2. Caring about someone else 

3. Being emotionally affected by someone else’s emotions and 
experiences though not necessarily experiencing the same emotions 

4. Imagining oneself in another’s situation 

5. Making inferences about another’s mental states 

6. Some combination of the processes described in 1-5 
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A working definition posited by Coplan & Goldie (2011) that contains the 
essential features of each of the above stated definitions and applicable to this study is 
“empathy is a complex imaginative process in which an observer simulates another 
person’s situated psychological states while maintaining clear self-other differentiation.” 
(p. 3). What makes empathy complex is that it is simultaneously a cognitive and 
affective process (Barton, 2004; Coplan & Goldie, 2011). Affect is a category of 
multiple mental states thought to involve “feelings and some degree of physiological 
arousal” (Coplan & Goldie, p. 4). For historians, and by extension history teachers, 
empathy refers to a combination of intellectual and imaginative capacity (Yilmaz, 2007, 
p. 333). Davis (2001) also argues that “empathy constitutes one of the essential elements 
of historical thinking.. .it is intellectual in nature, but certainly it may include emotional 
dimensions” (p. 3). 

Yilmaz (2007) outlined several cases made in support of promoting the objective 
of empathy. One of those cases of historical empathy, attributed to Foster (1995), claims 
that it [historical empathy] is the foundation of historical inquiry. He continues with an 
outline of what historical empathy is and what it is not. According to Foster (1995), there 
are six considerations to make regarding historical empathy: 

1. It is not based on imagination, identification or sympathy. 

2. It does involve understanding people’s actions of the past. 

3. It involves a thorough appreciation of historical context. 

4. It demands multiple forms of evidence and perspective. 

5. It requires students to examine their own perspectives. 

6. It encourages well-grounded but tentative conclusions (pp. 169-175). 

There was agreement by Lee and Shemilt (2011) to some degree with the 
aforementioned conclusions. They wrote in their study of the history of empathy in 
history education in the United Kingdom that it is not just “historical imagination” (p. 39) 
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and that context for historical actors is essential to keep from establishing an Us/Them 
scenario. In their view this is made possible by having students recognize connections 
between values, goals, and beliefs of decisions made by historical actors, thus avoiding 
the pitfall of “presentism” (p. 40). In assessing the understanding of students in their 
study, the highest grades were given to those who could articulate connections between 
religious and political beliefs, as well as among religious beliefs. Yilmaz (2007) 
provided four criteria by which students may be evaluated in their engagement with 
historical empathy. First, the student indicates that the past is different from the present 
and a historical outcome is specific to time and place. Second, the student explains the 
perspectives they take and the consequences for the historical participants involved. 

Third, the student develops factually accurate perspectives on the basis of historical 
evidence. Fourth, the student demonstrates the ability to distinguish between past 
perspectives and shift skillfully from one perspective to another (Yilmaz, 2007). 

This type of activity is a characteristic of the CAH where students’ ability to make 
connections and identify and articulate influences between categories and within 
categories are demonstrated. Simultaneously, students who participate in this type of 
activity are also benefitting from the activation of elements from multiple levels of 
Bloom’s taxonomy (Krathwohl, 2002). Outcomes of Bloom’s Taxonomy can be 
expected, when using the CAH, to consist of the whole range of cognitive measures. In 
the affective domains, one should expect the outcomes to contain awareness, response, 
acceptance of a value, and the ability to organize a value system (Boddington, 1980). 

Of the above listed considerations of historical empathy or perspective taking, 
four of Foster’s (1995) considerations directly relate to the objectives of the CAH. The 
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four that relate to an active use of the CAH are: understanding past actions, appreciating 
context, examining multiple forms of evidence and perspectives, and encouraging well- 
grounded and tentative conclusions. 

Compounding the challenges for the teacher who intentionally plans to include 
opportunities to generate empathy is the age or maturity of the learner (Steins, 2000). 
There is a strong degree of egocentrism involved with the not yet developed student that 
competes with the teacher’s scenario in which the student is given opportunity to develop 
empathy (Davis, Conklin, Smith, Luce, 1996). This is not insurmountable but it must be 
addressed in the planning of instmction so that appropriate methods may be exercised for 
that age or level of maturity group. 

A Multidisciplinary Empirical Study 

For the historian or history teacher, it is ironic that in this day of readily available 
multimedia and high-tech resources, it is in the subject of history that teachers cling more 
to the traditional text and lecture pedagogy of teaching the subject (Berry, Schmied, 
&Schrock, 2008). It is no wonder then that this subject has become one of the least 
favorite subjects of students and, if end-of-course tests are to be believed, one that is least 
learned. Popularity of the subject notwithstanding, understanding history and its context 
is worth the effort of looking for pedagogy for teaching and learning the material itself. 

It is with this motive, to develop a methodology for increasing the level of learning of 
history, which led to the collaborative effort of a historian, a bio-psychologist, and a 
cognitive psychologist to measure the role of emotion in both teaching and learning 
history (Berry, Schmied, & Schrock, 2008). The results, they believed, would then aid in 
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the shaping of future history courses for the maximum benefit of the students and the 
history teachers. 

The key vehicle for testing emotion and learning history was visual imagery 
(Berry, Schmied, & Schrock, 2008). It is important to note that the scientists did not 
advocate the use of photographic images merely as a gimmick in the classroom, but they 
held the belief that by using the images, along with complementary analysis, students 
would be better analysts and would be better suited to take advantage of long-term 
memory capabilities (Berry, Schmied, & Schrock). 

The group was relatively ambitious in that they began with a plan to test three 
hypotheses in one study. The first hypothesis tested was that a memory task that 
incorporated emotional images would result in the best text recall (Berry, Schmied, & 
Schrock, 2008). This hypothesis followed previous psychological literature by 
researchers who found that people have better memory recall with images than without 
them. 

The second hypothesis dealt with the images and their characterization as 
emotional or neutral. This action required that empirically derived results be applied to 
the categorization of the images through a measurable means. A preliminary experiment 
was conducted in which respondents were shown 100 photographs. While viewing the 
images, the respondents were observed for physiological responses that coincided with 
emotional responses. Besides using brain imaging, the researchers also measured heart 
rate and galvanic skin response or sweating levels. The physiological responses by the 
viewers were used to calculate a rank order of the images as emotional or neutral. The 
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result was that 24 out of the original 100 images were used in the final test, with 12 being 
noted as neutral and the other 12 as emotional (Berry, Schmied, & Schrock, 2008). 

The third hypothesis involved personality type, specifically whether or not the 
person was relatively open or closed-minded (Berry, Schmied, & Schrock, 2008). The 
idea that was tested was that a person who is relatively open-minded would be more 
susceptible to the emotional response and follow-on contextualization of the material and 
therefore the subject would leam better. 

It is not known if bias was accounted for but it is understood that the 
experimenters held some common beliefs shared by their respective academic 
communities. A key difference in this group was that they appeared to be open-minded 
themselves about the results. 

The researchers were deliberate to ensure that the focus of teaching history would 
not rest on placing supreme or exclusive value on the images themselves. That is not 
what the tests substantiated. In fact, the tests showed that learning could not occur if the 
images were completely disengaged from text (Berry, Schmied, & Schrock, 2008). The 
actual learning, measured by a pop quiz conducted afterwards, occurred best when both 
the emotional images and text were arranged so that context was provided and internal 
processing of the information could occur. Also noteworthy is that showing neutral 
images along with text actually distracted from the learning process. One inference 
related to developers of history textbooks is that they work to avoid including any 
inflammatory or divisive images or data charts in the texts because adding these devices 
does not facilitate learning and may in fact hinder it. 
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It is evident that the researchers placed a high value on the necessity for 
cultivating student empathy and learning by using the images. For instance, asked to 
describe what one may feel when viewing the picture of little John-John Kennedy 
saluting his father’s casket, there is little doubt that empathetic words would be evoked. 
One would also likely be able to aptly describe the context for that procession. Because 
there is a connection between the lone little figure and the factual known loss of his 
father, the assassinated president, the affective and cognitive mechanisms provide a 
stronger learning episode, making it, in the end, more easily settled in long-term memory. 
This is due to the fact that engaging multiple senses during the formal learning episode is 
critical for learning to occur, especially if the teaching is intentional, meaningful, and 
contextualized (Berry, Schmied, & Schrock, 2008). 

Stated earlier, one of the objectives of implementing the Cultural Approach to 
History is for students to develop a personal value system based on their evaluation of 
decisions and consequences of those decisions made by historical actors. For this to 
occur, empathy plays a vital role, as it is an essential element for adequate moral 
development (Gerdes, Segal, Jackson, & Mullins, 2011). 

Perspective Taking 

Although the literature reveals an interchange of the terms “empathy” and 

“perspective taking,” the two terms are related, they are not synonymous (Yilmaz, 2007). 

One researcher contrasted the terms in one definition writing that “historical empathy 

functions as the ability to understand the past by taking the perspectives of historical 

agents” (Colby, 2009, p. 69). According to Stripling (2012), perspective taking is: 

the ability to recognize that others think and feel differently, that their 
perspectives can be understood by the context of their situation, that 
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multiple and perhaps conflicting perspectives arise from the same 
contexts, and individual perspectives are formed by an understanding of 
the perspectives of others, (p. 20). 

Essentially, perspective taking is the antecedent for empathy. Students are 
challenged to understand the context of others and think about actions taken by the 
subject agent and perform some evaluation of the decision and outcome. This connection 
between the actors represents an ability to learn from others, an action that demonstrates 
a socialization process. Two prominent scientists, anthropologist Margaret Mead and 
psychologist Jean Piaget, argued that social capacity is largely developed from one’s 
ability to take the perspective of another (Davis, Conklin, Smith, & Luce, 1996). That is, 
satisfying interpersonal relationships can be made a possibility but for them to be formed, 
their development requires perspective taking. 

The discussions of the concepts of empathy and perspective taking reveal that 
both are significant to those serving in the field of education, in general, and in history 
education, specifically. There is another field in which empathy and history education 
are linked. It is a relatively new field but it is gaining prominence in several disciplines. 
That field is neuroscience. 

Neuroscience and Education 

Neuroscience and education possess their respective bodies of research, the latter 
being considered as the most senior simply because of how long research in this field has 
been conducted. The findings of neuroscience over the past two decades have been full of 
data and information that have been applied to education and learning contexts with good 
intentions and for the sake of improving the state of education, especially in the United 
States (Willis, 2007). Some investigators attribute the popularity of neuroscience in part 
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to the United States Government naming the 1990s as the “Decade of the Brain” (Hall, 
2005, p. 1) The follow-on infusion of capital into the development of the technology that 
has allowed scientists to map brain activity with noninvasive techniques has also 
contributed to the advancement of research in other developed fields such as psychology, 
economics, communication, political science and sociology (Hall, 2005). This has led to 
the specific research inquiries in cognitive neuroscience, social neuroscience, and 
neuroeconomics. So, rhetorically speaking, why not add neuroeducation? 

However, the cautionary message that must be added to these findings must 
include a tempering effect to counter the misperception that knowing how the brain 
works will provide the panacea or proverbial “silver bullet” for lagging or ineffective 
public education. A cautionary remark is posited as, “information about the brain alone 
cannot provide the blueprint for how to educate” (Posner & Rothbart, p. 3). As early as 
1997, an influential argument (Bruer, 1997) was articulated by a cognitive scientist, John 
T. Bruer, concluding that neuroscience and its relevance to education was “a bridge too 
far”(p. 4). That is, resourcing the two would be a costly and wasteful endeavor. 
According to the author, the danger was essentially that findings were inflated into 
educational neuromyths, which is loosely understood to mean that unscientific ideas 
about the brain were embedded in medical culture (Howard-Jones, 2010). Since Bruer’s 
article was published, others have countered that there may be indeed significant 
relevance in the relationship between neuroscience and education that warrants continued 
research and warrans a serious consideration for an application of those findings in the 
classrooms of America’s schools (Sashank, McCandliss, & Schwartz, 2008). In light of 
the objectives espoused by the implementation of the CAH, the findings from the study 
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of neuroscience may provide a level of validity with empirical, as opposed to theoretical, 
evidence. 

Willis (2010), a schoolteacher who spent 15 years in practice as a neurologist, 
provided a summary of research of neurological activity that occurs during learning. 

Since all learning begins with the senses, sensory input is filtered through lower level 
neural activities to determine if it signals danger or pleasure. Input is then processed in 
the pre-frontal cortex where thinking occurs and concepts are processed. Simultaneously, 
the input is processed in the emotional limbic system, especially the amygdala, during 
stress, boredom, or frustration (Willis, 2010). She continued by giving credit to 
neuroimaging and brain wave technology to conclude that there is evidence to suggest a 
confirmation of what teachers observe, that “rote learning is the most quickly forgotten 
because the information is not linked to networks in long-term memory storage.. .students 
lose interest in lecture-and-memorize classes, their attention wanders...” (Willis, 2010, p. 
48). Willis concluded with the admonition that lessons should be interactive, personally 
relevant or experiential, and provide opportunities for critical thinking or creative 
problem solving. 

A key element discovered through the work of neuroscientists and that is 
necessary to be understood by educationists is the process of plasticity, meaning the 
brain’s structure and connectivity can change with experience. Essentially, 
understanding the process of plasticity is vital to understanding how learning occurs 
(Howard-Jones, 2010). Giving weight to the merits of neuroplasticity may better equip 
the educator to develop age and grade-appropriate strategies for maximizing learning 
opportunities. 
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Mirror Neurons 


Another element relevant to the issue of neuroeducation and the CAH is “mirror 
neurons,” (Goolkasian, 2009, p. 109) which are understood to be “the physiological 
component that mediates empathy in the brain” (Gerdes, Segal, Jackson, & Mullins, 

2011, p. 114). In 1992, four Italian neuroscientists, who were studying motor behavior in 
monkeys, accidentally discovered the presence of mirror neurons. They found that these 
nerve cells allow humans to understand one another’s experiences by undergoing a kind 
of involuntary neurological echo while observing one another’s behavior (Fadiga, 

Fogassi, Pavesi, & Rizzolatti, 1995). 

According to Gerdes, Segal, Jackson, & Mullins (2011), the discovery of the 
mirror neurons “has been said to be for psychology what DNA was for biology” (p. 114). 
This discovery inspired a revolution in the way scientists understand the brain, emotions, 
and human interactions (Gerdes, Segal, Jackson, & Mullins, 2011). A detailed discussion 
of the mirror neuron system (MNS) is beyond the scope of this study but it can be 
deduced that according to the findings of the MNS research, students who are equipped 
to empathize can increase the level of neural activity through perspective taking, thus 
leading to deeper learning (Willis, 2007). 

Cognitive and Affective Influence 

For example, one may consider how to tackle the issue of reading education, even 
at the elementary level. It is universally accepted that reading is a central skill to assuring 
success in formal education. The implication is that if one reads well, doing so 
automatically translates to understanding or literacy. That is, that once a word or phrase 
is mastered in speech, learning has occurred. Armed with a full understanding of 
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plasticity, a teacher may then address both the cognitive and affective influences of 
teaching reading (Immordino-Yang, 2011). In some cases, students develop a dislike for 
and create anxiety-filled responses to reading but not because they can or cannot read 
(Jalongo & Hirsch, 2010). They have learned to dislike reading because their limbic 
system, which is the seat of emotions in the brain network, has been activated during a 
previous reading drill and has caused them to experience feelings associated with reading 
that are not necessarily positive feelings (Jalongo & Hirsch). In one case a student had 
trouble reading aloud and mumbled sounds to act as if he were reading. The peer and 
teacher responses caused a negative reaction in his mind that led to him feeling nauseous. 
Further observation of the same student with a tutor, even in a less hostile environment 
for the reader, produced similar feelings and a coping mechanism was activated in the 
form of avoiding reading altogether (Jalongo & Hirsch). 

A vital component to appreciating the value of any teaching strategy that deals 
with reading anxiety is to understand what takes place in the brain of the anxious reader 
while he or she is attempting to read. The authors’ explanation was based on previous 
research. Basically it was found that reading and fear become associated in the same 
fashion as classical conditioning operates (Jalongo & Hirsch, 2010). Once the amygdala 
is stimulated and the commensurate feelings of dread are unleashed, the executive 
functions are often engaged simultaneously in an attempt to deal with both the internal 
and external conditions. This not only affects the short term understanding but it also 
affects the long-term memory, either preventing learning or understanding from 
occurring or it associates the subject with the negative feelings and in order to suppress 
the negative feelings, the student avoids the subject altogether. The cumulative effects 
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of poor performance, peer ridicule, and teacher impatience or indifference add up to a 
student affected by reading anxiety (Jalongo & Hirsch, 2010). 

Another critical piece of information that is relevant to this argument is that the 
student who exhibits evidence of reading anxiety will not usually be able to learn 
(Jalongo & Hirsch, 2010). This is not because of the obvious fact that he or she cannot 
read but because that student’s brain activity is focused on self-preservation instead of 
paying attention to the reading task. Because the executive functions of the frontal lobe 
are not fully developed in elementary students, teachers should expect to see challenges 
in students’ ability to self-regulate themselves while in the middle of having them to read 
(Jalongo & Hirsch). 

The argument is clear that “emotions influence thought in powerful ways that can 
initiate, stop, or hasten information processing” (Jalongo & Hirsch, 2010, p. 433). 
Emotions then can not only influence current learning but also influence future learning. 
This is especially relevant for the teachers who will be teaching subjects that are building 
on previous skills and knowledge. If a student has a history of reading anxiety, the 
teacher will need to develop a strategy that both deals with the anxiety and adds to the 
learning experience in a positive fashion. 

This particular body of research has significant implications for teachers of 
subjects such as history, social studies, literature, and foreign languages. Written words 
are central to understanding primary sources and without the emotional wherewithal to 
face increasingly complicated texts, the student will not be able to take full advantage of 
learning opportunities. This also underscores the imperative that teachers must know 
their students. One of the most important dimensions of teacher’s disposition is empathy 
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(Gerdes, Segal, Jackson, & Mullins, 2011). This fact must be valued since history 
instruction includes a long-term objective of inculcating an appreciation for empathy into 
the students (Gerdes, Segal, Jackson, & Mullins, 2011). If a teacher lacks empathy, 
especially as a teacher of elementary school students, those students who have reading 
anxiety or related emotional issues tied to reading anxiety will undoubtedly be the ones 
finding reasons why they should not finish school. Building an effective strategy would 
be fairly ineffective if the teacher had not been aimed by the findings that “all of 
childhood, including adolescence, can be considered as a special time for learning” 
(Howard-Jones, 2010, p. 5). 

The Cultural Approach 

The previous discussions included philosophical, theoretical, and scientific 
underpinnings of education, especially history education. Elements from each of the 
areas discussed are also relevant to the formation and implementation of the Cultural 
Approach to History. 

According to Burke (1997), the origins of the term “cultural history” can be traced 
to about the year 1800. However, some elements of cultural history may have been 
evident much earlier beginning with the poetic, attributed to Aristotle. This was followed 
by contributions from the French, and then the German contributions (Burke). In 1942, 
two scholars attempted to chart variations of 200 rival terms (Burke). By the mid-20 th 
Century, there still was no consensus for the term. 

The American Historical Association (AHA) annual meeting conducted in 1939 
was presided over by Dr. Caroline Ware. The conference’s context included a decade of 
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economic depression, contrasted with the hope of the New Deal, and the likelihood of 

total war. The program called for the conference to be: 

constructed on the belief that changes in recent decades have strongly 
affected our manner of regarding the past. We pose new questions or ask 
old questions in a different form. We live in a time when historiography is 
undergoing rapid transformation (Fitzpatrick, 1991, p. 173). 

According to Fitzpatrick (1991), AHA members lobbied colleagues to redirect 
their energy to study “history from the standpoint of total culture... meaning culture with 
a small c” (1991, p. 174). The focus was on studying the lives of“ordinary” men and 
women who were living in particular social and economic contexts. Historians were 
attracted to the conference precisely because of what anthropologists had contributed in 
viewing how “the masses had lived and thought and acted in the past” (1991, p. 174). 

The conference also pointed to the new “intellectual frontiers” that lay ahead (1991, p. 
174). 

At the conclusion of the conference, Ware assembled the best of the papers, 
published the collection as The Cultural Approach to History> (Ware, 1940), and, by 
doing so, provided the framework for the Cultural Approach to History. It included the 
first call for use of the approach in the United States (Ware, 1940). In the volume, Ware 
attempted to shift the focus from institutions and elites to social realities not covered well 
in the story of the nation’s past. More prevalent were political and economic contexts 
being taught in schools. Thus, she concluded, historians may be able to assess the 
significance of individuals, ideas and events only by delineating the “total structure of 
society” (Fitzpatrick, 1991, p, 175-176). 

Contemporaneous reviews of the book were mixed. Teggart (1941) wrote: [The 
Cultural Approach to History is] “designed-in fact, if not in intention-to confuse and 
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obscure the aims of historical inquiry” (p. 398). He adds that the approach has the 
advantage of relieving the proponent of the cultural approach “from the necessity of 
making acquaintance with the vast literature of the subject” (p. 398). The tone of his 
writing indicates that he scoffs at the ideas of the fictional character who gives voice to 
Mr. Everyman in the book’s introduction, “Mr. Dooley” (p. 398). One of those ideas is 
that Mr. Dooley would believe history more if he could hear about “drunken brawls” (p. 

398) in ancient Rome or Greece. Teggart deduces that the so-called Dooley character 
would believe that those brawls would be of “greater historical interest than Thermopylae 
or the Rubicon” (p. 398). He also wrote disparagingly about anthropology, from which 
the study of history is to be enriched. Dr. Ware wrote in the introduction “that 
anthropology is one discipline that has freed itself from the frame of reference of Western 
culture” (Ware, 1940, p. 10). Teggart responds, “Necessarily...the 'frame of reference’ 
spoken of is constructed from data containing specific names and dates—details which 
the anthropologist, to his regret, must do without” (Teggart, p. 398). Again, referring to 
Ware’s words that this approach is to be used by modem historians to direct their 
specialized efforts towards the “cultural whole” (p. 399), Teggart wrote, “Will someone, 
offhand, tell us where to find the 'total culture’ of the United States or Great Britain?” (p. 

399) . He finished his review by claiming that any commitment by the modem historian to 
the cultural approach will require something more than the “enthusiasm of persons who 
find themselves in a ‘brave new world’ in which the labors of all earlier inquiries may 
properly be ignored...” (p. 399). It is understood that this historian does not look 
favorably on the contributions from the field of anthropology or for the Cultural 
Approach, in general. 
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One less explicit critique comes from the American Sociological Review. The 
author stated that the flaw of the cultural approach is not that it is cultural, the flaw is that 
there are no less than “five major conceptions of the ‘cultural approach’ with several sub- 
varieties” (Kolb, 1942). Kolb then provided some insight into a perceived rift between 
“old history” and “modern history.” The old history was believed to have concerned 
itself with only the political and military aspects of societies. While appealing for history 
to be taught using a broader perspective of societies, Kolb (1942) opines that to do so 
would be just as “impossible” to deal with as it is in dealing solely with military and 
political data. 

A more favorable review was written in The Catholic Historical Review. Parsons 
(1941) wrote,, contrary to the views expressed by the two earlier, and calls the work “an 
excellent attempt at synthesis” (p. 233) and it provides “a fairly comprehensive picture of 
what is meant by the term, ‘cultural approach’” (p. 233). 

In 1951, anthropologist Margaret Mead highlighted the continuing tensions 

between practitioners of the study of the past. She wrote, 

“.. .breaking down the barriers between disciplines has usually been 
presented as a very arduous and, consequently, moral and exacting form of 
intellectual activity. From those who have attempted inter-disciplinary 
research, we hear report after report of hard going-how each group has 
held on to their own concepts and resisted the concepts of the others” (p. 

3). 

In spite of the perceived tension, Professor of History, Oliver T. Ivey, developed 
the Cultural Approach to History framework, following the inspiration of Dr. Caroline 
Ware. He drew heavily from contemporaneous sources of history and cultural history, 
specifically from the textbook, Civilization: Past and Present, Volume /, by Wallbank, 
Taylor, and Bailkey (1965). Some of the concepts integrated into the CAH from this 
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textbook endure today. The concept of culture, for instance, is described as men 
following a pattern of common elements, such as social organization, political 
institutions, economic activities, law, science, art, religion, and philosophy (Wallbank, 
Taylor, & Bailkey, 1965). The aforementioned can be distilled in the definition, with its 
basis taken from anthropology, and written intentionally and precisely by Peoples and 
Bailey (2010): The culture of a group consists of shared, socially learned knowledge and 
patterns of behavior (p. 24). 

Professor Ivey further developed the concept of the CAH for use in the history 
courses that he taught for thirty-one years. He applied for a multi-million dollar grant 
that was subsequently awarded in 1970 from the United States Department of Education 
to translate the approach for the Montgomery, Alabama, school district. One of the 
objectives established by the Montgomery Board of Education, which is directly related 
to an objective espoused through the philosophy of John Dewey, is that students will 
understand and conform to the standards of good citizens (Helms, 1985). Ivey achieved 
the objectives of the grant in three years with the assistance of a team of 15 middle school 
teachers, one drawn from each school within the district. That team produced the 
prototype of lesson plans, teaching resources and organization of teaching units that has 
since been updated and formally reintroduced into schools in 2011 through a partnership 
with a university in the Southeast of the United States. The partnership provides 
resources for P-12 grade level teachers and allows the centerpiece of training to be 
conducted through weeklong workshops on campus and in out-of-state field seminars. 

The current Cultural Approach to History (CAH) is a teaching strategy that 
promotes four objectives: 
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1. Stimulate students to develop an awareness of their place in society through an 
understanding of the institutions in which they participate. 

2. Assist students to gain perspective in time and knowledge of space through a 
survey of principal civilizations, past events, and participating individuals. 

3. Foster the acquisition of a method for organizing thought by students through 
analysis according to a universal culture pattern. 

4. Encourage students to develop a personal value system based on the value 
systems observed in the course of study (Ivey & Gardiner, 2013, p. ix). 

The subject matter is organized into a taxonomy of cultural factors that are 
illustrated in a diagrammatic form. The cultural approach model depicts six categories of 
institutions, their interdependencies, and is superimposed on a temporal and spatial 
location. According to Ivey (2013), there are six categories of institutions that generally 
apply to all civilizations: Political, Religious, Aesthetic, Intellectual, Social, and 
Economic. While it is recognized that there may be other choices and rationals to catalog 
or organize institutions, these six categories represent an enduring and applicable 
framework with respect to student learning, and have been promoted by the National 
Council for the Social Studies (NCSS) (Ivey, p. 51). 

The diagrams are critical to understanding the relationships between categories of 
institutions that operate in any civilization, past or present, and are important in 
facilitating the students’ discovery of how they might fit within a civilization. Once 
students locate the coordinates where time and space intersect, they begin their 
investigation of human activities and, ideally, find themselves living briefly in the 
atmosphere of the place or places being studied; that is where learning occurs. 

Taken together, the lessons from psychology, anthropology, history, and 
neuroscience, the CAH may be used to address some of the shortcomings in history 
education. 
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One of the shortcomings that precipitated this study is that even though the CAH 
has been reinserted into teacher education courses and professional development 
activities, there is a lack of metrics to evaluate the efficacy of the CAH. The collection, 
analysis, and dissemination of the results of this study may assist in the development of 
effective teaching strategies within the construct of the CAH, while simultaneously 
helping students to appreciate the study of history and to give them critical thinking skills 
necessary for contemporary citizenship. 


CHAPTER III 
METHOD 

Participants 

Over the course of the previous three years, a total of 222 grade P-12 teachers 
have attended a CAH formal professional development activity. During these activities, 
participants were introduced to the CAH framework and concept, worked with primary 
sources, collaborated with colleagues in developing standards-based lesson plans, and 
presented jointly-developed plans to the workshop attendees. Instructors of the seminars 
modeled the CAH in as constructivist fashion as possible. The seminar or workshop 
participants have come from three states and England to participate in them. 

Participant schools were contacted so that permission would be granted for 
students to participate in a self-reporting exercise. Four schools elected to participate, 
which led to a total of 484 (N = 484) students participating. Their grade levels ranged 
from 6 to 12. The only demographic data collected from the students were grade level 
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and gender. The other factor noted was whether or not the teacher of the class taking the 
survey attended a formal CAH training event. 

Materials and Procedure 

The students completed the survey in their normally assigned class. The proctor 
read the instructions (Appendix A) to the group and allowed time for questions. The 
survey began with the viewing of two projected sample images (See Appendix B) using 
the Microsoft PowerPoint program. The timings of the sample images were 7 seconds 
for viewing each image and 7 seconds to record their responses. The responses were 
designed on a Likert Scale, numbering from 0 to 10 (See Appendix C). The students 
were then given the same amount of time of 7 seconds each, to view the projected image 
and to record their responses. There were a total of 33 images (not sets of images), 
drawn from the public domain, and tied directly to the state’s perfoimance standards for 
United States History. Several of the images have been published in history textbooks. 
The textbook infoimation was not projected, but the titles, or descriptors, for each image 
providing minimal context for the viewer were shown. 

The students’ responses were transformed from the scale of 0 to 10 to a level of 
intensity from 1 to 5 in either direction on the scale as Happy-Sad and on the other, 
Angry-Glad. It was determined that since each scale reflected a set of positive-negative 
attributes, and that responding consistently would likely cause a neutralizing effect 
between responses to each image on both scales, a transformation would be necessary to 
ensure that the consistency of responses was maintained. Once the scales were 
transformed, the data could be better analyzed in terms of intensity, regardless of the 
placement of the response in either direction of the scale, positive or negative, rather than 
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the positive or negative attribute of their responses. The data were entered so the range of 
affective response for each of the respondents was two entries of 0 to 5 for each of the 
images. 

For example, the students would look at a picture of the cartoon character, 
Spongebob Squarepants (Appendix B) and they would be asked to select 0-10 on the 
“Happy- Sad” spectrum. They would also be asked to select 0-10 on the “Angry-Glad” 
spectrum (Appendix C). 

A multivariate analysis of variance (MANOVA) was used. This type of analysis 
was used because there were several correlated dependent variables, i.e., images, 
photographs, and drawings, totaling 66. If one were to test individual dependent 
variables (ANOVA), each one would have to be tested separately. With MANOVA, one 
statistical test for all of the variables could be performed simultaneously. Using the SPSS 
program, the data were entered and the following results were found. 
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CHAPTER IV 


REPORT OF DATA AND DATA ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

This researcher used both quantitative and qualitative methodologies. The 
quantitative method was used so that a comparison of means could be made to determine 
if there was any statistical significance between the two groups, i.e., one group made of 
students, in grades 6 through 12, who had been taught by teachers who had attended a 
Cultural Approach training opportunity (CAH group). The second group was made of 
students, also in grades 6 through 12, who were taught by teachers who had not received 
any Cultural Approach training (Non-CAH group). 

The qualitative methodology was used in the development of and then taking the 
affective response survey. All students were asked to relate their feelings in numerical 
terms as they related to their responses to the viewing of images (Appendix C), totaling 
33 images and 66 dependent variables. 

Research Questions 

The focus of this study was on answering two research questions: 

1. Is there a statistically significant difference in self-reported affect 
between students who have been taught by teachers using the Cultural 
Approach and those who have been taught by teachers who do not use 
the Cultural Approach? 

2. What do the data reveal about students who have learned from 
teachers who have used the Cultural Approach and those who have not 
used the Cultural Approach? 
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Findings 

Prior to analysis, the data were examined for univariate and multivariate outliers 
as well as multivariate normality and homogeneity of the variance/covariance matrix. 
First, the data were examined for missing values. Next the data were examined for 
univariate outliers, followed by examining the assumption of normality for each group 
through histograms, the evaluation of kurtosis, skewness, and more formally through the 
Shapiro-Wilk test. 

The survey results were tested for reliability using Cronbach’s alpha (33 items, a 
= .961). The result (.961 > .7) showed that there was a high level of internal consistency 
for this scale. 

The 66 primary dependent variables of interest in this study were examined for 
their compliance with the assumptions underlying the multivariate analysis to be 
conducted. All variables were examined separately between those students who had been 
taught by teachers who had attended a Cultural Approach training seminar (n = 278) and 
those who had been taught by teachers who had not attended a Cultural Approach 
training seminar (n = 79). 

Missing Values. 

The evaluation of missing values for the grouped data revealed that five students 
did not record their responses for five different images. Based on these missing values, it 
was determined that group membership, those who had been taught by teachers who 
underwent Cultural Approach training and those who did not (CAH group or Non-CAH 
group, respectively), did not have a material impact on the likelihood of responding to the 
variables. 
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Outliers. 


Univariate outliers were examined within each of the two groups, those who had 
been taught by teachers who had and those who had not attended formal Cultural 
Approach to History professional development sessions. The results revealed that there 
were no outliers in any of the groups (z > 3.29). Multivariate outlier analysis was 
conducted separately for the two groups, CAH group and Non-CAH group, on the 
combined 66 dependent variables. Mahalnobis distance revealed 112 multivariate 
outliers in the CAH group. These were removed from the data set (n = 278). No 
multivariate outliers remained after these removals. 

Normality. 

The assumption of normality was examined separately for each group, CAH 
group or Non-CAH group, through histograms, the evaluation of kurtosis, skewness, and, 
more formally, through the Shapiro-Wilk test. The histograms for all variables, except 
for five variables, approximated a normal distribution. Furthermore, measures of 
skewness and kurtosis for all of the variables except for the five were within acceptable 
limits (<1.0). 

The histogram for the variables, world trade center, world trade center 2, league 
of nations, league of nations 2, and manifest destiny 2, showed a substantial negative 
skew. The skewness and kurtosis showed departures from normality. The Shapiro-Wilk 
test also indicated that normality was not upheld for these variables (p < .0167). These 
factors warranted a log 10 transformation of a substantial negatively skewed distribution. 
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The effect of the transformation was evaluated using estimates of skewness and 
kurtosis and univariate outliers. The examination revealed that skewness and kurtosis 
values were within acceptable limits (< 1.0) and no univariate outliers existed (z < 3.29). 

The histograms for the other variables approximated a normal distribution. 
Measures of skewness and kurtosis were within acceptable limits (<1.0). The Shapiro- 
Wilk test indicated that normality was upheld. 

Equality of the Variance/Covariance Matrix. 

Box’s test supported the equality of the covariance matrix between the groups, 
multivariate F 221 1,65447 = 1.590,/?= .00005. 

A One-Way Multivariate Analysis of Variance was conducted, resulting in X = .746, F66, 
29 o= 1.498, p = 013. The effect size = 1 -.746 = .254 or 25.4% of the variance in the 
combined dependent variables is attributed to group membership. The conclusion is that 
there is a statistical difference between the group means on the combination of the 
dependent variables. 

A test of between-subject effects was conducted resulting in a total of 16 of the 66 
variables reflecting the group of students taught by CAH had higher means while 50 of 
the 66 variables reflecting the group of students taught by Non-CAFl teachers were 
higher (Table 2). 

Data Analysis 

The testing of univariate assumptions for the 66 variables revealed that missing 
values were not a function of group of membership. No outliers were detected or deleted 
in the CAT! group of the variables. The departure from normality as evidenced by the 
substantial negative skew resulted in the transformation of five variables using a log 10 
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transformation. This transformation resulted in a normal distribution for the variables. In 


addition to the univariate results, 136 multivariate outliers were removed from the data 
set. This resulted in a sample size ofN= 357. Finally, the covariance matrix between 
the groups was statistically equal. The tests of assumptions warranted case removals and 
data transformations; however, once these revisions were made, the data upheld all 
assumptions for univariate and multivariate normality. 
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CHAPTER V 


SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Implications 

This study was designed to provide a baseline set of data from which students’ 
responses might give curriculum developers, especially teachers, insight into how to 
develop effective learning opportunities using the CAH. Although the data provide a 
modest set of outcomes, there are a few inferences that may be made from reviewing 
them. 

The images that were shown to the students correspond to specific elements of the 
Georgia Performance Standards (GPS). The selected images, along with their 
corresponding subject areas, are not usually taught in every secondary grade level. The 
images that were displayed correspond to the standards of what is expected to be 
normally taught in grades nine or ten. The student sample for this study was from a 
greater range of grades, drawn from grades 6 through 12. Thus, students participating in 
the study may not have been completely familiar or even exposed to the full context or 
setting of the material being viewed. In spite of this condition, the students exposed to 
the CAH registered a more closely balanced level of responses between the affective and 
cognitive domains than the students who had not been exposed to the CAH. This implies 
that students who are taught by teachers who implement the CAH, and registered neutral 
or close to neutral responses to their viewing of the images, were able to cognitively and 
affectively process their responses in a short amount of time, take the perspective of an 
historical figure, and respond in a dispassionate yet reasonable fashion. 
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This implication is an outcome that is a desirable one, with respect to students. 
This also presupposes that teachers subscribe to the philosophy of Dewey, especially that 
students learn holistically and that they become equipped for good citizenship. If 
teachers are intentionally providing opportunities for students to take others ’ 
perspectives, as the CAH promotes, they can expect students to develop their capacities 
for historical empathy. Once historical empathy is achieved, students are able to see 
more than one side of any issue and to appreciate shared human attributes, leading to 
understanding without necessarily agreeing with one actor or another or supporting one 
view or position over another. 

While one may be quick to conclude that students with high intensity affective 
responses have learned better, that conclusion does not take into consideration the 
importance of the role critical thinking plays in learning. A major goal of learning at all 
grade levels is for students to develop the ability to think critically. Bloom’s Taxonomy, 
a tool designed to assist teachers in developing assessments and objectives, reinforces the 
importance of intentionally building critical thinking exercises into lessons and units. 

The teacher who employs the CAH usually has students moving from one level of 
Bloom's Taxonomy to another very quickly or even simultaneously. When exposed to 
the CAH, students have a mental framework wherein they may make inferences, while 
questioning assumptions, and inductively or deductively reason to draw their conclusions. 

In this study, the student respondents who were taught by teachers who employed 
the CAH likely understood or comprehended the subject matter with minimal context 
provided for each image. This implies that it is not necessary for students to completely 
understand the entire set of circumstances surrounding an historical event or the specifics 
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of an issue to be able to think critically about it. Because this is constructivist pedagogy, 
students are able to build knowledge on material that was previously known to them. 

They are able to question and draw conclusions from a minimal amount of information. 

In short, with respect to the historical material being presented to students within the 
framework of the CAH, they “get it.” 

Significance 

The initial analysis shows that the CAH may be useful for students in many grade 
levels. Building a capacity for thinking critically is not restricted to the later or secondary 
school years but can be extended to reach students of all grades and capabilities. The 
language or vocabulary of the CAH can be adapted to age appropriate and a grade- 
specific concept as long as the integrity of the CAH framework is maintained. 

Additionally, this approach may be implemented in both public and private school 
environments. This approach does not restrict itself to the Advanced Placement or gifted 
tracks of study but can be used by a wide range of teachers and students from a diversity 
of environments. 

The framework of the CAH is relatively easy to comprehend. It is the initial 
application of the framework into curriculum, which is often mandated, that poses 
challenges for teachers. Workshops for teachers can be organized in small incremental 
sessions so that lessons learned from these venues may be quickly adapted into courses 
and students gain from the reinforcement of the CAH. 

Recommendations for Future Research 

The survey was conducted at the end of the school year and provided a type of 
snapshot view of student’s self-reported feelings. It is recommended that the students 
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conduct the survey in a pre-term and post-term setting to see if there is any change in the 
intensity of affect registered in one direction or another. This would help to clarify if in 
fact the CAH is a vehicle for students to use to provide the critical thinking skills 
necessary to balance the cognitive and affective processes present in learning. 

Additionally, it is recommended that a longitudinal study be designed, to track 
students in both groups to see if there is any change in affect response as they progress in 
their academic careers. This type of study might also include an instrument that 
measures understanding of context to determine if there is a correlation between 
understanding context, the ability to think critically, and the influence of the CAH. 

It may be important to find out if gender, grade level, or a combination of both, 
have any influence on affect responses of students. There is some research that shows 
that there is a difference in affect between genders. It is not known if there is a similar 
body of research that shows how affect is revealed in students of different grades. For 
these reasons, it is also recommended that the data be analyzed further by being 
categorizing into narrower groupings, specifically gender and grade levels. 

Conclusion 

Earlier references to Socrates, Dewey, Bloom, Ware, and Ivey were made to 
reinforce the value of learning, the type that is evidenced by an ability for critical 
thinking, engaging in higher order processes in the cognitive and affective domains, and, 
in the long run, practicing good citizenship. The results of the data analysis reveal that 
the students who are exposed to the CAH may be more inclined to operate in the higher 
levels of Bloom’s taxonomy while engaging in more bouts of critical thinking. This is 
possible irrespective of grade or gender. 
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The CAH has been shown to be an effective vehicle for learning by students. It is 
worth continued investment in both being implemented in public schools on a systematic 
basis and simultaneously adapting it to the 21 st Century classroom. 
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Appendix A 


EMPATHY MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENT 


PROCTOR INSTRUCTIONS 

1. Determine the number of potential students in each class/group and place the 
corresponding number of answer booklets, plus 15%, e.g. 22 students = 3.3 or 3 
more answer booklets, into the provided large brown envelope. 

2. When you arrive at the survey site, load the presentation onto the host computer 
and check to see that it will project large enough for the entire group to see. Make 
the proper adjustments, as necessary. 

3. Check the timing of the presentation by starting it on the computer to ensure that 
each image is projected for seven (7) seconds. The time for students to circle 
their responses for each image is also set to seven (7) seconds. Distribute the 
answer booklets. 

4. Read the following instructions for the entire group to hear: 

“Good day. Iam (stateyour name) and I will be administering a survey 
to your class. Each of you should have an answer booklet. Let me know if 
you do not have one and one will be given to you. 

Using a pencil or a pen, complete the blank spaces at the top of the first 
page by printing the words in legible block letters. List your grade level, 
gender, m for male orffor female, and course title. If this is a history class, 
specif’ if it is World Histoiy, United States History, or Georgia History. If it 
is not a histoiy course, list the title of the course on the space provided. When 
you are finished entering that information on your answer sheet, place your 
pen or pencil on the desk and wait for further instructions. 

(When all are ready, continue reading.) 

Over the course of the next few minutes you will be shown several images. 
You may have seen some, most, a few, or none, in textbooks or other 
publications. Each image will be shown for just a few seconds. After you 
view each image you will have a few more seconds to record how you feel 
towards that image using two different scales that are printed on your answer 
booklets. The ratings are on a scale from zero to ten. On the first scale you 
will circle one number that corresponds to how you feel towards that image. 

A 0 means that image makes you feel sad, a 10 means that image makes you 
happy, and a 5 means you have no feeling either way. If you circle the other 
numbers, this means that the image makes you feel a little less sad or a little 
less happy. On the second scale, circling a 0 means the image makes you feel 
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angry’, a 10 means that the image makes you feel glad, and a 5 means that you 
have no feeling either way. Circling one of the other numbers means the 
image makes you feel a little less angry or a little less glad. 

We will now practice using two images. When I start the presentation you 
will see one image projected for a few seconds. When that image disappears 
you have a few seconds to record your feelings towards that image and the 
next one will automatically be shown. You will then have a few seconds to 
record how you feel towards that 2nd picture. 

Remember, circle only one number. The answers are neither right nor 
wrong. You are only registering how you feel, not how others believe you 
should feel. Please do your own work and do not talk to anyone during the 
survey. ” 

5. Show the two sample images and then pause the presentation on the slide that 
asks for questions (slide #7). Answer all of their questions and tell them to turn 
the page over of the booklet and prepare for image #1 of the survey. 

6. Begin the presentation. Again, each slide will show for 7 seconds. After the final 
image, #33, the slide will display that the survey is ended and thank them for their 
participation. 

7. When the presentation goes blank, collect the surveys and place them into the 
same brown envelope from which they were distributed. 

8. On the brown envelope, write in the lower left corner, with the opening flap to the 
right, the school name, the date of survey, and capital Y or N, for whether or not 
the teacher of that class has attended any Cultural Approach training. (You get 
this answer by asking the teacher directly) 
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Appendix B 


Empathy Measurement 
Instrument 

History 

(Georgia Performance Standards) 


STUDENT SURVEY 
2014 
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SAMPLE RESPONSES 


SAMPLE #1 
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Circle Your Responses 
sample #1 


SAMPLE #2 
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Circle Your Responses 
sample #2 


Questions before the 
survey begins 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #1 


IMAGE #2 


Salem Witch Trials, 1692 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #2 



IMAGE #3 

The Great Awakening 
George Whitfield 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #3 



IMAGE #4 

Washington Crosses the Delaware River 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #4 


IMAGE #5 

Eli Whitney Invents Interchangeable Parts for 

Musket 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #5 


IMAGE #6 


Manifest Destiny 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #6 


IMAGE #7 

Westward Expansion 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #7 


IMAGE #8 

John Brown, Abolitionist 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #8 


IMAGE #9 

General Robert E. Lee 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #9 


IMAGE #10 


General Ulysses S. Grant 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #10 



IMAGE #11 


Lincoln Gives Address at Gettysburg 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #11 



IMAGE #12 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #12 


IMAGE #13 

Chinese Labor for Railroads 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #13 



Circle Your Responses 

Image #14 
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IMAGE #15 

Massacre at Wounded Knee, 1891 


Circle Your Responses 

Image #15 
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IMAGE #16 

Child Labor Reform, Progressive Era 



Circle Your Responses 

Image #16 
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IMAGE #17 


Anti-Asian Immigration Act, 1882 


CHINESE? 

USTO! 3STO! 3STO! 


('oiim* to lOtli and A Streets nt 7:HO 
Monday evening ami express your 1 
o|>inion on tin? Chinese question. 


SHALL 


CHINESE' 

NO! NO! NO! 


Circle Your Responses 

Image #17 
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IMAGE #18 

League of Nations 



Circle Your Responses 

Image #18 
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IMAGE #19 

Louis Armstrong, Birth of The Blues 



Circle Your Responses 

Image #19 
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IMAGE #20 

Great Depression Dust Bowl 



Circle Your Responses 

Image #20 
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IMAGE #21 


Eleanor Roosevelt, United Nations 



Circle Your Responses 

Image #21 
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IMAGE #22 



Japanese-American Internment Camps, USA 


Circle Your Responses 

Image #22 
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IMAGE #23 

Atomic Bomb, Nagasaki 



Circle Your Responses 

Image #23 
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IMAGE #24 

Jackie Robinson, 1 st African-American to Enter 
Major League Baseball, 1947 
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IMAGE #25 

William H. Carrier, 


Inventor of Air Conditioning 



\ i 0 I 


-1 t mB 







IMAGE #26 

Vietnam War 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #26 


IMAGE #27 

Personal Computer Invented, 1975 



M 


/ VJEEE* 

^MMggpppgpHggEE ujyEE 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #27 


IMAGE #28 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 



no 


Circle Your Responses 

Image #28 



IMAGE #29 

President John F. Kennedy Funeral 
Procession 


in 


Circle Your Responses 

Image #29 



IMAGE #30 


Women's Rights March 
National Organization for Women 


men 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #30 



IMAGE #31 

Vietnam Antiwar Protest 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #31 


IMAGE #32 



The Soviet Union Collapses 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #32 


IMAGE #33 

U. S. World Trade Center Attacked, 9/11 
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Circle Your Responses 

Image #33 


END OF SURVEY 

Thank You for Your 
Participation 
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Appendix C: Student Survey 


GRADE_ 

GENDER (M or F) 


COURSE TITLE (World/United States/Georgia 
History)_ 


Circle one number on each line that is closest to how you feel towards the images: 

SAMPLE #1 

0123456789 10 

SAD NEUTRAL HAPPY 

0123456789 10 

ANGRY NEUTRAL GLAD 

SAMPLE #2 

0123456789 10 

SAD NEUTRAL HAPPY 


0123456789 10 


ANGRY NEUTRAL GLAD 


DO NOT TURN THE PAGE UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO. 
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IMAGE #1 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #2 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

NEUTRAL 

IMAGE #4 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

GLAD 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 
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IMAGE #5 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #6 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #7 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

NEUTRAL 

IMAGE #8 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

GLAD 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 
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IMAGE #9 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #10 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #11 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #12 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 
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IMAGE #13 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #14 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #15 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #16 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 
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IMAGE #17 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #18 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #19 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #20 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 
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IMAGE #21 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #22 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #23 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #24 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 
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IMAGE #25 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #26 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #27 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #28 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 
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IMAGE #29 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #30 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #31 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

IMAGE #32 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 




NEUTRAL 





HAPPY 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ANGRY 




NEUTRAL 





GLAD 
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IMAGE #33 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

SAD 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

NEUTRAL 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

HAPPY 

10 


ANGRY NEUTRAL GLAD 


STOP! 


You have completed the survey. 
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Appendix D 


Human Research Application 


SECTION A: PROJECT INFORMATION 

1. Title of Project: Dissertation: The Influence of Perspective-Taking on Student 
Learning by Using a Cultural Approach to History 

2. Application Type: 

1X1 New Project 
□ Resubmission 

I | Continuing Project (Previous IRB number:_) 

3. Principal Investigator: 

(There is only one principal investigator. List the primary contact person as the 
PI.) 

Name: Victor Salazar 
Title: Director 

Department Name: The Ivey Center for the Cultural Approach 
Mailing Address: 4225 University Drive. Columbus. GA 31907 
Phone: (706) 507-8514 E-Mail: salazar victor@columbusstate.edu 

4. Co-Principal Investigator: 

(For student project, thesis, or dissertation, the faculty supervisor serves as the 
Co-PI. 

If you are not affiliated with CSU, then you must list a faculty member as the Co- 
PI.) 

Name: Dr. Deirdre Greer 
Title: Associate Dean 

Department Name: College of Education and Health Professions 
Mailing Address: 4225 University Drive, Columbus, GA 31907 
Phone: (706) 507- 8034 E-Mail: greer deirdre@columbusstate.edu 

5. Other Personnel of the Research Team: 

(If additional space is needed, insert more rows in the table.) 
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PERSPECTIVE TAKING AND THE CULTURAL APPROACH 


Name 

Email 

Mark Sciuchetti 

sciuchetti mark@columbusstate.edu 

Rachel Gosney 

gosney_rachel@columbusstate.edu 


6. A) Do any of the Investigators or Other Personnel listed in this application 
have a real, potential, or perceived conflict of interest associated with this 
study? (See the FAQ webpage for more information.) 

□ Yes |E No 

B) If Yes, identify the individual(s) and explain: 

(The conflict must be disclosed in the informed consent process.) 
n/a 


7. Dates of Proposed Research: Begin: 21 April, 2014 End: 3 1 December. 
2014 


8. Is this research project for a CSU dissertation? (If Yes, the signed “Proposal 
Defense Form” must be included in the Addendum.) 

E Yes □ No 

SECTION B: PROJECT SUMMARY 

Within 100 words, clearly describe the purpose of the study using lay 
terminology. 

The Cultural Approach offers more opportunities for students to take the perspective of 

others than traditional lecture-based teaching. The perspective-taking activities promote 

increased levels of cognitive and affective neural responses in students’ minds thus 

leading to deeper learning. The research is designed to have students report how strongly 

they feel towards an historical image that they will see for only a few seconds. The 

results may indicate that students that are exposed to teaching that employs the cultural 

approach have stronger responses than their non-cultural approach counterparts, thus 

leading to deeper learning. 

SECTION C: HUMAN RESEARCH PARTICIPANTS 

1. Number (or Range) of Participants Needed: 100-200 

2. Age of Participants: 

IE under 18 (Specify age(s): 12-18 ) 

□ 18 to 64 
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I I 65 and older 

3. Identify the criteria for including, or selecting, participants. 

Participants will be placed in two groups that are selected by school principals or 
their designated representatives. One group will consist of secondary level 
(grades 6-12) history students (Georgia History. United States History, and World 
History) whose teachers have undergone professional development training, 
specifically cultural approach training, through the Ivey Center. The other 
group’s teachers will not have attended the cultural approach training. 

4. A) Are there any criteria for excluding potential participants? 

□ Yes El No 

B) If Yes, identify the criteria for excluding potential participants. 

n/a 


5. A) Indicate whether any of these groups will be targeted participants. 

(Check all that apply.) 

I I Pregnant women, neonates, or fetuses 
E Prisoners 

! | Individuals who are cognitively impaired 
I I Individuals who are economically disadvantaged 
I I Individual who are mentally ill 
I I Individuals who are terminally ill 
I I Individuals who have HIV or AIDS 
E Individuals who have limited English proficiencies 

B) Explain the justification for targeting the group(s) checked above in this 
research project. 

n/a 

C) What additional safeguards will be added to protect the rights and 
welfare of these groups? 

n/a 

6. A) Do you plan to target individuals who belong to a particular gender, 
racial, or ethnic group? 
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I I Yes 


[XI No 


B) If Yes, specify the targeted group(s) and explain the justification for 
targeting the particular group(s) in this research project. 

n/a 


7. What is your current and/or future relationship to the participants? 

The only relationship that might exist is an indirect one in that participants’ 
teachers may have attended one or more cultural approach professional 
development sessions. As for the future, teachers that have not attended any to 
date may opt to do so later. 


SECTION D: RECRUITMENT PROCEDURES 

1. How will the participants be recruited? (Check all that apply.) 

I I In person X Printed Materials X Television/Radio 

I I Phone call X Letters X Listserv/Email 

I I Social Media/Web-based X SONA XI Other (Specify: 

Selected by school principal or designated representative. ) 

2. Describe when, where, and how participants will be initially contacted. 

(Attach a copy of any printed and/or electronic materials that will be used for 
recruiting as an addendum.) 

Participants will be introduced to the survey in their regularly scheduled classes. 
The surveys will be conducted after mandated assessments are completed at the 
end of the 2014 academic school year. 

3. Describe any follow-up recruitment procedures. 

n/a 

4. A) Will participants receive any incentives and/or compensation for their 
participation? 

□ Yes X No 

B) If Yes, describe amount and quantity: 

n/a 


SECTION E: OUTSIDE PERFORMANCE SITE 
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1. A) Does this project involve any collaborating institution and/or 
performance site outside of the CSU campus (e.g., local public school, 
participants’ workplace, military base, or hospital)? 

[E Yes □ No 

B) If Yes , list all institutions and sites involved with this research project. 

(If additional space is needed, attach a separate sheet as an addendum. For each 
listed site, attach a Letter of Cooperation written on the institution’s letterhead 
and signed by the appropriate authorized official(s). See the FAQ webpage for 
more information.) 


Name of Institution 

Location (City, State) 

written 
permission 
and/or current 
IRB approval 

Chattahoochee County Middle School 

Cuss eta, GA 


Attached 

Pending 

Hardaway High School 

Columbus, GA 


Attached 

Pending 

Pinewood Christian Academy 

Bellville, GA 


Attached 

Pending 

Troup High School 

La Grange, GA 


Attached 

Pending 

Richards Middle School 

Columbus, GA 

E 

Attached 

Pending 


SECTION F: METHODS 

1. Describe all research study procedures in concise and sequential lay 
terminology. 

1, Classes that will complete the survey will be organized by the principal or designated 

representative. 

2, The researcher or assistants will proctor each survey. 

3, Students will view a total of 33 projected images for seven (7) seconds each. After 

each image is shown, students will then register their feelings on two Likert scales. The 

ranges are from “Happy” to “Sad” on one scale and the other is “Angry” to “Glad.” All 

images, many of which are published in textbooks, correspond to a Georgia Performance 

Standard in one of three secondary education history courses. Georgia History, United 

States History, and World History. The students will have seven (7) seconds to record 

their responses. 

4, The actual survey should take no longer than 10 minutes to complete but coupled with 

distributing and collecting surveys and providing instructions, the total time with each 

group will be approximately 30 minutes. 

5, A mixed-methods research approach will be employed for the analysis of the collected 

data. 
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2. Indicate the type of data collection. (Check all that apply.) 


I I Behavioral or Physiological Observation 

Describe the focus, duration, and number of observations (e.g., EEG, body 
composition, blood pressure, or time out of seat). Specif> how the 
observations will be recorded. 


□ Specimen Collection 

Describe the type of specimen (e.g., blood, salvia, or urine), method of 
collection, frequency of collection, amount for each collection, and total 
volume to be collected. 


I I Document and Artifact Collection 

Describe any documents or artifacts (e.g., historical papers or student 
writing samples) that will be collected and used. 


1X1 Survey, Interviews, and Questionnaires 

Describe the setting, mode of administration, and anticipated duration. 
Attach a participant copy of each measure. 

Participants will be grouped in their regularly assigned classes. Surveys 
will be conducted during the normally scheduled class periods. Survey 
proctors will read the instructions, distribute the response sheets, begin the 
timed presentation of images, and collect the response sheets upon 
completion of the survey. Total time to complete all of the actions is 
approximately 30 minutes. 

I I Internet Research 

Describe the measures that will be taken to ensure security of data 
transmitted over the internet (e.g., internet surveys) to remove IP 
addresses and to protect from unauthorized access. 


I I Audio or Video Recording 

Describe the setting and anticipated duration. Describe how the 
audio/video recordings will be stored and how they will be disposed when 
this research is completed. 
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Formatted: Right: 0.25" 


SECTION G: RISKS AND BENEFITS 

1. A) Estimate the level of risk for participants. 


Potential Risk 

Not 

applicable 

No More 
than 
Minimal 
Risk 

Greater 

than 

Minimal 

Risk 

A. Physical 


□ 

□ 

B. Psychological 


□ 

□ 

C. Social or Economic 

m 

□ 

□ 

D. Use of deceptive technique 


□ 

□ 

E. Other (Specify: ) 


□ 

□ 


B) If any of the above risks are greater than minimal risk, describe the 
severity and likelihood of the indicated risk(s). 

n/a 


2. Explain what steps will be taken to reduce the impact of the indicated 
minimal and/or greater than minimal risks and protect the participant’s 
welfare. 

n/a 


3. Describe the potential benefits to the participants and/or others as a direct 
result of this research project. 

The results will be instrumental in the future conduct of professional development 

training opportunities as the outcomes will be considered in the building of 

cultural approach curricula, teaching resources, and student activities. 


SECTION H: CONFIDENTIALITY OF DATA 
1. A) Will demographic information be collected? 

Yes n No 

B) If Yes , list all demographic information that will be collected and describe 
how the information will be used. 

The only demographic information that will be collected is as follows: 
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Teacher has or has not attended cultural approach training; course title for student, 

i.e., Georgia, United States or World History; and student gender. 


2. A) Indicate the degree of confidentiality. (See the FAQ webpage for more 
information.) 

1X1 Anonymous 
XI Confidential 

1 | Confidential with indirect coding 
I I Confidential with direct coding 

B) If Confidential with indirect or direct coding, indicate where, how long, 
and in what format (e.g., paper or electronic files) will the data be kept. 
Describe the security provisions that will be taken to protect this data. 

n/a 


Formatted: Left: 1.5", Not Different first page 
header 


C) If Confidential with indirect or direct coding, explain why it is necessary to 
keep indirect or direct identifiers. 

n/a 


D) If Confidential with indirect or direct coding, identify who will have access 
to the coding and/or individually identifiable information. 

n/a 


SECTION I: INFORMED CONSENT PROCESS 

1. Describe the specific procedures (i.e., how, where, and when) for obtaining 
informed consent. (Use provided template available on the CSU IRB website to 
create an informed consent form and attach a copy as an addendum.) 
n/a 


2. Provide justification for requesting a waiver to document informed consent. 

(See the FAQ webpage for more information .) 

The students being surveyed will be anonymous and student participation will be 

organized and directed by the principal or designated representative, thus a waiver 

to document informed consent is necessary. 


SECTION J: ELECTRONIC SIGNATURES 
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The Research Team, including the Principal Investigator, Co-Principal Investigator, and 
other personnel, must read and comply with all Columbus State University Institutional 
Review Board (IRB) Policies and Procedures. In addition, they must abide by all federal, 
state, and local laws regarding protection of human subjects in research. As the Principal 
and Co-Principal Investigators, if applicable, you agree to follow these governing 
guidelines that include, but not limited to, the following policies and procedures. Failure 
to follow these guidelines may result in delays with the processing of this application 
and/or future applications. 

1. Complete the Human Subjects Research training and submit a training certificate 
as an addendum. 

2. Merge all addendums into one file. 

3. Begin recruitment and data collection after receiving notification of final IRB 
approval. 

4. Obtain approval from the IRB prior to instituting any change in project protocol. 

5. Obtain informed consent from all participants, and legal parent or guardian, prior 
to commencing this research study when applicable. 

6. Maintain copies of all records and signed consent forms, if required, from each 
participant for the duration of the project. 

7. Notify the IRB regarding any adverse events, unexpected problems, or incidents 
that involve risks to participants and/or others. 

8. Submit the Final Report Form within 12 months from the date of IRB approval 
using the template available on the CSU IRB website (if applicable). 

If this research study is a student-led project, the Co-Principal Investigator, the 
student’s faculty supervisor, must agree to complete the following tasks prior to the 
submission of the Human Research Application: 

• Collaborate with the student to develop the research study. 

• Read and review this application with its addendums for content and clarity. 

• Guide and oversee the procedures outlined in this application. 

• Ensure that all of the Research Team responsibilities are fulfilled. 

Enter Principal Investigator’s email as an electronic signature. (For authentication 
purposes, the email address must match the email address on file with Columbus State 
University.) 

Electronic Signature: salazar victor@columbusstate.edu Date: 04/16/2014 

Enter Co-Principal Investigator’s email as an electronic signature. (For 
authentication purposes, the email address must match the email address on file with 
Columbus State University.) 

Electronic Signature: _ Date: 04/16/2014 
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Columbus State University 
College of Education and Health Professions 


DISSERTATION PROPOSAL DEFENSE APPROVAL AND 
ADMISSION TO CANDIDACY 


Victor M. Salaz ar_ 909306550 _ 

Student ID Number 

The Ivey Center for the Cultural Approach Ed. D., Curriculum and Leadership 

Department Major 

The Influence of Perspective-taking on Student Learning by Using the Cultural Approach to Teaching 
Title of the dissertation to be applied toward the requirements of the degree program listed above 

The Dissertation Committee is responsible for ensuring that the dissertation contributes new 
knowledge of fundamental importance or significantly modifies, amplifies, or interprets existing 
knowledge in a new and important manner. The above named student has successfully completed 
comprehensive examinations and has successfully defended his/her dissertation proposal and is 
admitted to candidacy for the Doctor of Education degree. 


Dr. Deirdre Greer 

L/CU a rLvX 

Act/Vi fW\ 

4-IU4 

Dissertation Committee Chair 

Signature 

Date 

Dr. Eddie Obleton 

<~cQQ^, C>/Af— 

y-/<*-// 

Dissertation Committee Member 

Signature 

Date 

Dr. Richard Gardiner 

_ 


Dissertation Committee Member 

Signature 

Date / 

Dissertation Committee Member 

Signature 

Date 

Dr. Barbara Buckner 

i-t — 


Dean 

Dr. Thomas McCormack 

Signature 

Date 

M - <G - /'J 

Department Chair 

Signature 
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Date 
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Appendix E 



Certificate of Completion 


The National Institutes of Health (NIH) Office of Extramural Research 
certifies that Victor Salazar successfully completed the NIH Web- 
based training course “Protecting Human Research Participants”. 


Date of completion: 11/09/2012 


Certification Number: 1046900 
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Appendix F 


Certificate of Completion 

The National Institutes of Health (NIH) Office of Extramural Research 
certifies that Rachel Gosnev successfully completed the NIH Web- 
based training course “Protecting Human Research Participants”. 

Date of completion: 04/06/2014 

Certification Number: 1443942 
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Appendix G 


Certificate of Completion 

The National Institutes of Health (NIH) Office of Extramural Research 
certifies that Mark Sciuchetti successfully completed the NIH Web- 
based training course "Protecting Human Research Participants". 

Date of completion: 03/21/2014 

Certification Number: 1433745 
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Appendix H 


CCHS 

James- Sims 
H.S. Principal 


February 20, 2014 


CCMS 

Lane Lindsay 
M.S. Principal 


Dr. James Marlin 
Superintendent 


Dear Mr. Salazar, 

This letter is to make you aware that 1 accept your request to conduct a survey at Chattahoochee 
County Middle School to help complete your dissertation. Please feel free to contact me at your 
earliest convenience in order to get this process started. 

If you need to contact me please feel free to email or call. My email is llindsin a cliiillco.org and 
my school number is 706-989-3678. 

Sincerely, 



Lane Lindsay 


360 HWY 26 CUSSkJA, (i.4 ilHIIS 
move (W6) m-3676FA.Y. O06> m-0640 
WEB: hm-n.chattco.org 
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Appendix I 


Hardaway High School 



Mrs. Cathy T. Kirkland, Assistant Principal 

Work « 706-748-2766 

Fax # 706-748-2776 

Fmail Address: ckirkland^mcsdga.nei 

2901 College Drive 

Columbus, GA 31906 



February 27, 2013 


Dear Mr. Salazar, 

Mr. Bell, principal at Hardaway High School, asked me to handle this request 
from you to conduct a survey at HHS. After reading your letter, both he and I 
decided to consent to this. Please give us as much time as possible to let the 
selected teachers know about surveying their students. Because of our packed 
schedule with state mandated testing, surveys, etc., I need to make sure this is 
arranged around our end of course testing, SLO testing, CUA testing, and year-end 
exams. (Some of these actually begin in April.) 

Please don't hesitate to contact me with any concerns and/or questions. 



CATHY KIRKLAND 

ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 


Harbnfong High School 

An Inttwxv.ow*. BACCACA.ouir Wonur Scwxx 


2SOI COLLEGE DRIVE 
CO: UN BUS. GEORGIA 31903-1299 
PHONE 706 740-27GG 
kirkland «iiriy.ic&muscogoo.kiaoa.u3 


Sincerely, 






Cathy T. Kirkland 
Assistant Principal 
Hardaway High School 
Phone #706-7488-2766 
Fax # 706-748-2776 
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Appendix J 



PINEWOOD 
CHRISTIAN ACADEMY 

P.O. Box 7 • Bcllvillc. Georgia 30414 • 912.739.1272 

Faith, Heritage, and Truth 


2/20/2014 


Dear Mr. Salazar, 

I am giving permission to conduct a survey at Pinewood Christian Academy concerning the cultural 
approach to teaching history to students. 

Sincerely, 

- 

Harold Roach, Headmaster 
Pinewood Christian Academy 
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Appendix K 



1920 Hamilton Road 
LaGrange, Georgia 30241 
Phone: 706-812-7957 Fax: 706-812-7960 


Principal: 

Dennis Medders 


Assistant Princip 
Tyler Di 
Latoya Woody 
Memory Snellgr 


Jonathan La 
James WinF 


February 24, 2014 

The C.L. Ivey Center 

COEHP 

Mr. Victor Salazar 
Columbus State University 
4225 University Avenue 
Columbus. Georgia 31907 

Mr. Salazar, 

Your recent request to conduct surveys of students at Troup High School after end of course 
testing is approved. Please feel free to contact me if you need assistance with this process. 



Regards, 
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Table 1 


Literature Review - Concept Analysis Chart 


STUDY 

PURPOSE 

PARTICIPAN 

TS 

DESIGN / 
ANALYSIS 

OUTCOMES 

Baker, M. C. 
(1955) 

Foundations of 
John Dewey’s 
Educational 
Theory’ 

Provide 
context and 
analysis for the 
published 
works of John 
Dewey. 

Focus is on 
John Dewey, 
through a 
review of his 
works. 

Descriptive 
review of the 
philosophies 
and practices 
of John 
Dewey, 
especially as it 
relates to both 
theoretical and 
practical 
applications. 

The 

philosophical 
underpinnings 
of education 
practices in the 
contemporary 
United States 
of America, in 
general, and 
specifically in 
history 
education, are 
derived from 
the explicit 
ideals 

espoused by 
John Dewey. 
Mr. Dewey’s 
background 
included his 
earning a 
doctorate of 
psychology 
degree that 
placed him in a 
position of 
expertise to be 
later developed 
into a practice 
of holistic 
education. 
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Berry, C., 

A report on a 

Three scholars; 

The 

Data revealed 

Schmied, L. 

collaborative 

a historian, a 

researchers 

that students 

A., & Schrock, 

experiment 

biopsychologis 

wanted to test 

who viewed 

J. C. (2008) 

they conducted 

t, and a 

one hypothesis 

strong affect- 

The role of 

to measure 

cognitive 

that viewing 

provoking 

emotion in 

student 

psychologist, 

emotion- 

images had a 

teaching and 

retention of 

using a beta 

provoking 

higher recall 

learning 

historical 

test involving a 

images leads to 

rate than those 

history’: A 

information, 

group of 20 

higher recall 

who viewed 

scholarship of 

with emotional 

college 

rates. 

the neutral 

teaching 

images being 

students, tested 

They also 

images. The 

exploration 

the crucial 

63 college 

wanted to test 

results were 


research 

students. 

the real 

statistically 


variable. 


emotional 

significant. 




value of the 

They also 




images by 

interpreted 




measuring 

their findings 




physiological 

to conclude 




responses 

that, at best, 




between the 

neutral images 




groups who 

proved not to 




viewed the 

be an 




emotion- 

enhancement 




provoking 

to learning 




images and the 

and, at worst, 




groups who 

they became a 




viewed the 

distraction to 




neutral images. 
They measured 
arousal 
through heart 
rate and 
galvanic skin 

learning. 




response 
(GSR), or 
sweating. 
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Bradley 

The Bradley 

16 scholars and 

The group 

The 

Commission 

Commission, a 

teachers that 

studied the 

Organization 

on History in 

national-level 

represented 

contemporary 

of History 

Schools (2002) 

group, was 

different 

environments 

Teachers, the 

Building a 

formed to 

political 

of k-12 history 

American 

history 

achieve two 

philosophies, 

education to 

Historical 

curriculum: 

goals. First, to 

geographic 

formulate 

Association, 

Guidelines for 

explore the 

regions, 

concrete 

and the 

teaching 

conditions, 

academic 

recommendatio 

Organization 

history in 

both negative 

specialties, and 

ns for the 

of American 

schools. 

and positive, 

levels of 

entire country. 

Historians 

National 

that influence 

instruction. 


have all 

Council for 

effective 



endorsed the 

History 

teaching of 



efforts of the 

Education 

history 



Bradley 


education in 



Commission. 


American 



While not 


Schools, in 



attempting to 


grades K-12. 



restructure the 


Second, to 



entire history 


make 



curriculum, the 


recommendatio 



commission 


ns on the 



endorsed nine 


curricular role 



resolutions. 


of history, and 



These 


how all 



resolutions are 


stakeholders 



aimed at 


may improve 



providing all 


the teaching of 



children in a 


history as the 



democracy the 


core of social 



deserved 


studies in the 



knowledge and 


schools. 



understanding 





that history 





imparts. 
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Coplan, A. & 

This is a 

Contributors 

Some focused 

In spite of the 

Goldie, P. 

volume of 18 

brought work 

on 

lack of 

(2011). 

diverse papers 

from their 

understanding 

consensus on 

Empathy: 

partly resulting 

specialty fields 

neuro-physical 

the precise 

Philosophical 

from a 

and include 

sources of 

definition of 

and 

conference 

philosophy, 

empathetic 

empathy, the 

psychological 

held in Calif. 

literature, film 

responses. 

authors 

perspectives. 

State Univ., 

theory, law, 

Other 

contributed a 

Oxford, UK: 

Fullerton. 

and 

approaches 

wide range of 

Oxford 

University 

Press 


psychology. 

include 
attempts to 
provide a 
precise concept 
of empathy and 
then, 

depending on 
the discipline, 
attempting to 
find the role 
that this 
concept plays 
in moral, 
social, 
political, or 
aesthetic 
contexts. 

reflections in 
three distinct 

areas: 

interpersonal 
understanding, 
appreciation of 
works of art, 
and morality. 
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Davis, O. L. Jr. 
(2001). In 
pursuit of 
historical 
empathy. In O. 

L. Davis, E. 

A.Yeager, & S. 

J. Foster 
(Eds.), 
Historical 
empathy and 
perspective 
taking in the 
social studies. 

Compilation of 
research that 
covers about 
ten years of 
time and builds 
on the 

emerging body 
findings of 
historical 
empathy and 
perspective 
taking in the 
social studies. 

12 authors 
provide their 
findings and 
approaches to 
the topic. 

Research was 
garnered from 
several 
approaches, 
including 
psychology, 
cognitive 
development, 
pedagogy, and 
history 
education 
objectives. 

The editors 
provided a 
range of papers 
that included a 
succinct 
description of 
what 

constitutes 
historical 
empathy while 
also 

strengthening 
the argument 
of the 

importance of 
integrating it 
into social 
studies 

education and 
providing 
practical 
applications in 
K-12 settings. 

Dewey, J. 

(1916). 
Democracy 
and education: 
An 

introduction to 
the philosophy 
of education. 

Provide a 
foundation, 
based on 
psychology 
and 

philosophy, of 
education 
including roles, 
responsibilities 
, and functions 
of stakeholders 
in education. 

Dr. John 
Dewey 

The author 
articulates his 
personal views 
of education 
and its 
components 
after having 
served as an 
academic 
leader and 
founder of a 
school that 
employs his 
multifaceted 
teaching 
philosophy. 

This work has 
far-reaching 
effects on how 
public 

education was 
developed, 
maintained, 
and 

perpetuated as 
an institution 
in the United 
States of 
America 
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Fitzpatrick, E. 

To chronicle 

The author 

A literature 

Provided the 

(1991). 

the career of 

focuses on the 

review and 

context and 

Caroline F. 

the historian 

career of 

study of 

political & 

Ware and the 

and author of 

Caroline F. 

primary 

social milieu 

cultural 

the paradigm 

Ware 

sources of the 

for the decision 

approach to 

for cultural 


contemporary 

made by the 

history 

history, 


scholarship of 

American 


Caroline Ware, 


the author of 

Historical 


the president of 


the “Cultural 

Association, 


the American 


Approach to 

presided over 


Historical 


History.” 

by Dr. 


Association. 



Caroline Ware, 


Additionally, 



in 1939, to 


to provide the 



alter the 


context for 



historiography 


altering the 



in the United 


objectives of 



States of 


and methods 



America. 


for studying 





history. 
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Ivey, O. T. & 
Gardiner, R. 
E„ Ed. (2013). 
History: A 
cultural 
approach 


Revive the 
cultural 
approach 
framework 
developed by 
Professor 
Oliver Ivey in 
the 1960s and 
publish it in a 
textbook 
format to make 
it relevant to 
the 21 st 
Century 
classroom. 


Caroline Ware 
established the 
precedent for 
the cultural 
approach. Her 
work inspired 
Professor 
Ivey’s work 
that was 
ultimately 
supplemented 
by the work of 
Dr. Richard 
Gardiner and 
Mr. Earl 
Barnett. 


The volume 
contains 
updated 
specific and 
relevant 
information on 
how to build 
humanities- 
related 
curriculum 
while applying 
the elements of 
Bloom's 
Taxonomies. 


K-12 teachers 
have in this 
volume access 
to a tool to add 
to their 
pedagogical 
toolbox. It uses 
graphic 
symbols and 
illustrations to 
apply the 
factors of the 
eight 

components of 
the cultural 
approach and 
their 

interactions to 
the study of 
history, social 
studies, and 
other 

humanities- 
related 
subjects. One 
section 

complemented 

Professor 

Ivey’s 

framework for 
teachers on 
how to develop 
lesson plans 
using the 
cultural 
approach, 
especially to 
meet mandated 
standards. The 
work 

culminated 
with an 
application of 
the cultural 
approach to 
local history. 
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Krathwohl, D. 

The results of a 

Lorin 

The original 

Besides 

(2002). A 

nearly five- 

Anderson, a 

taxonomy had 

publishing the 

revision of 

year long study 

student of 

been used in 

revision, one 

Bloom's 

of the original 

Bloom’s, along 

such a way that 

that included 

taxonomy: An 

Taxonomy, the 

with a team of 

teachers 

lessons drawn 

overview 

revised 

specialists, 

generally used 

from cognitive 


Taxonomy was 

revised the 

it to assess 

psychology, 


developed to 

original 

learned 

Kratwohl built 


incorporate 

Taxonomy, 

objectives at 

instructions for 


lessons learned 

and published 

mostly the 

how to develop 


from the field 

by Benjamin 

recall and 

learning 


of cognitive 

Bloom in 

recognition 

objectives in 


psychology, 
which had not 
been 

recognized 
during the 
formulation of 
the original 
Taxonomy. 

1956. 

levels. 

KratwohTs 

team 

developed a 
hierarchy of 
levels of 
understanding, 
tied to the 
levels of 
understanding 
from the 
original 
taxonomy and 
based on 
actionable 
words or terms 
that would be 
used to assess 
learned 
objectives in a 
range of levels, 
beyond the 
recall and 
recognition 
levels. 

terms that 
would increase 
the likelihood 
that students 
would operate 
in more 
complex terms 
than the 
original 
taxonomy 
espoused. 
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Omelicheva, 

Fill a void of 

60 participants, 

Participants 

The non- 

M. Y. & 

scholarship 

27 female & 

were tested 

traditional 

Avdeyeva O. 

comparing 

33 Male 

over the course 

group scored 

(2008). 

debates with 


of two terms. 

higher on 

Teaching with 

other 


Two test 

comprehension 

lecture or 

instructional 


groups were 

scores than 

debate? 

techniques on 


formed with 

lecture 

Testing the 

student 


one group 

students. The 

effectiveness of 

learning by 


using 

traditional 

traditional 

testing the 


traditional 

group of 

versus active 

effectiveness 


lecture fonnat 

students scored 

learning 

of traditional 


and the other 

higher on the 

methods of 

methods 


using a non- 

factual 

instruction 

against active 


traditional 

knowledge. 


learning 


debate format. 

The non- 


methods of 


Post-test 

traditional 


instruction. 


questionnaires 

group also 




were 

scored higher 




administered to 

on application 




both groups to 

and critical 




measure 

evaluation 




respective 

skills. 




learning 

Students’ level 




outcomes. The 

of concern for 




language of 

the debated 




results would 

issue increased 




be directly 

more following 




related to 

the debates 




levels of 

than the 




learning 

lectures. 




spelled out in 

Debates also 




Bloom's 

impacted 




Taxonomy. 

student 
attitudes more 
than lectures. 
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Savich, C. 

Specific to 

150 students 

Mixed 

Inquiry 

(2009). 

secondary 

and 8 faculty 

methods 

methods, 

Improving 

history 


format with 

including 

critical 

education, this 


both 

group role play 

thinking skills 

project 


quantitative 

and 

in history’ 

investigated 


and qualitative 

simulations 


strategies and 


components to 

provided a 


techniques to 


test six 

better 


improve 


teaching 

understanding 


critical 


pedagogical 

of historical 


thinking skills 


methods used 

events by 


and student 


in the inquiry 

allowing for 


engagement 


classroom. 

greater 


especially for 


Activities and 

empathy and 


an at risk 


assignments 

internalization 


group of 


were designed 

thus resulting 


students. 


to test the 

in improved 


Additionally, 


strengths and 

critical 


the outcome 


weaknesses of 

thinking skills. 


would 


each method to 

The majority 


determine if an 


determine 

of students in 


inquiry method 


which 

the inquiry 


of teaching 


produced the 

class preferred 


history would 


greatest level 

that method of 


motivate and 


enthusiasm and 

instruction 


engage 


engagement 

over the 


students. 


for history. 

traditional 




Results were 

lecture format 




assessed 

and, 




through 

conversely, the 




student testing, 

majority of 




levels of 

students in the 




participation & 

lecture class 




interaction, and 

were 




student 

dissatisfied 




feedback. 

with the lecture 





format. 





Students were 





able to find 





greater 





meaning and 
significance in 
history when 
they could 
relate it to their 





own lives. 
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Ware, C. 

A volume of 

Organized into 

37 Authors 

While accepted 

(1940). The 

papers written 

six sections by 

contributed to 

by 

cultural 

by specialists 

Dr. Caroline 

the publication 

contemporaneo 

approach to 

in the fields of 

Ware, 

of 38 papers. 

us mainstream 

history 

social sciences 

president of the 

They 

stakeholders in 


and 

AHA, the 

represented the 

education, the 


humanities, but 

volume of 

fields of 

cultural 


especially from 

academic 

anthropology, 

approach also 


anthropology. 

papers was 

economics, 

lent credence 


They were 

compiled with 

politics, 

to the 


collected from 

the intention of 

religion, 

argument that 


the annual 

illustrating 

technology & 

the study of 


conference of 

how research 

modernization, 

history must 


the American 

from other 

philosophy, 

include the 


Historical 

fields, from the 

sociology, and 

study of 


Association 
(AHA), held in 
1939. 

standpoint of 
total culture, 
contributes to 
the study of 
history. The 
results would 
ostensibly 
broaden the 
reach or appeal 
of historical 
study, beyond 
the purview of 
professional 
historians. 

aesthetics. 

humanity, not 
just chronicle 
political, 
economic, and 
military 
decisions of 
the past. 
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Table 2 


CAH vs. No CAH 

Dependent Variable 

Mean 

Std. 

Error 

95% Confidence Interval 

Lower 

Bound 

Upper Bound 

Antiasian Immigration 

CAH 

1.723 

.115 

1.497 

1.949 

NO 

CAH 

1.582 

.215 

1.159 

2.006 

Antiasian Immigration 

CAH 

1.809 

.117 

1.578 

2.040 

NO 

CAH 

1.734 

.220 

1.301 

2.168 

Antiwar Protest 

CAH 

1.540 

.115 

1.314 

1.765 

NO 

CAH 

1.595 

.215 

1.171 

2.018 

Antiwar Protest2 

CAH 

1.554 

.113 

1.332 

1.776 

NO 

CAH 

1.291 

.212 

.874 

1.708 

Atomic Bomb 

CAH 

2.734 

.123 

2.492 

2.975 

NO 

CAH 

3.051 

.231 

2.597 

3.504 

Atomic Bomb2 

CAH 

2.381 

.125 

2.135 

2.628 

NO 

CAH 

2.772 

.235 

2.310 

3.234 

Carrier AC 

CAH 

3.888 

.107 

3.678 

4.099 

NO 

CAH 

4.253 

.200 

3.859 

4.647 

Carrier AC2 

CAH 

3.899 

.109 

3.684 

4.114 

NO 

CAH 

4.114 

.205 

3.710 

4.518 

Child Labor 

CAH 

2.403 

.120 

2.166 

2.640 

NO 

CAH 

3.013 

.226 

2.569 

3.457 

Child Labor2 

CAH 

2.234 

.122 

1.994 

2.474 

NO 

CAH 

2.646 

.229 

2.195 

3.096 

Chinese labor 

CAH 

1.982 

.115 

1.755 

2.209 

NO 

CAH 

2.051 

.217 

1.625 

2.476 

Chinese labor2 

CAH 

1.932 

.115 

1.705 

2.158 

NO 

CAH 

1.987 

.216 

1.562 

2.413 

Eleanor Roosevelt 

CAH 

1.363 

.111 

1.146 

1.581 

NO 

CAH 

1.481 

.208 

1.073 

1.890 
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CAH vs. No CAH 

Eleanor Roosevelt2 

CAH 

1.320 

.109 

1.105 

1.535 

NO 

CAH 

1.481 

.205 

1.078 

1.884 

Eli Whitney musket2 

CAH 

1.385 

.108 

1.172 

1.597 

NO 

CAH 

1.481 

.203 

1.082 

1.880 

Eli Whitney Musket 

CAH 

1.349 

.109 

1.135 

1.563 

NO 

CAH 

1.430 

.204 

1.030 

1.831 

General Grant 

CAH 

1.162 

.101 

.963 

1.361 

NO 

CAH 

1.582 

.190 

1.209 

1.955 

General Grant2 

CAH 

1.129 

.101 

.930 

1.329 

NO 

CAH 

1.658 

.190 

1.285 

2.032 

General Lee 

CAH 

1.112 

.104 

.907 

1.316 

NO 

CAH 

1.430 

.195 

1.047 

1.814 

General Lee2 

CAH 

1.101 

.104 

.897 

1.305 

NO 

CAH 

1.316 

.194 

.934 

1.699 

Great Awakening 

CAH 

.982 

.091 

.803 

1.161 

NO 

CAH 

.785 

.171 

.449 

1.121 

Great Depression 

CAH 

3.054 

.115 

2.829 

3.279 

NO 

CAH 

3.114 

.215 

2.691 

3.536 

Great Depression2 

CAH 

2.514 

.122 

2.275 

2.754 

NO 

CAH 

2.380 

.228 

1.931 

2.829 

Jackie Robinson 

CAH 

3.183 

.117 

2.954 

3.413 

NO 

CAH 

3.456 

.219 

3.024 

3.887 

Jackie Robinson2 

CAH 

3.263 

.117 

3.032 

3.494 

NO 

CAH 

3.418 

.220 

2.984 

3.851 

Japanese Internment 

CAH 

2.777 

.117 

2.547 

3.007 

NO 

CAH 

3.013 

.219 

2.582 

3.444 

Japanese Intemment2 

CAH 

2.594 

.119 

2.359 

2.828 

NO 

CAH 

2.873 

.224 

2.434 

3.313 

JFK Funeral 

CAH 

2.727 

.120 

2.491 

2.962 

NO 

3.392 

.225 

2.950 

3.835 
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CAH vs. No CAH 



CAH 





JFK Funeral2 

CAH 

2.112 

.122 

1.871 

2.352 

NO 

CAH 

2.430 

.230 

1.978 

2.882 

John Brown 

CAH 

1.795 

.111 

1.576 

2.013 

NO 

CAH 

1.899 

.208 

1.489 

2.309 

John Brown2 

CAH 

1.827 

.112 

1.607 

2.048 

NO 

CAH 

1.684 

.210 

1.270 

2.097 

KKK 

CAH 

3.529 

.115 

3.302 

3.756 

NO 

CAH 

3.633 

.216 

3.208 

4.058 

KKK2 

CAH 

3.777 

.107 

3.566 

3.988 

NO 

CAH 

3.911 

.201 

3.515 

4.307 

Lincoln_Gettysburg 

CAH 

2.201 

.113 

1.980 

2.423 

NO 

CAH 

2.228 

.212 

1.812 

2.644 

Lincoln_Gettysburg2 

CAH 

2.252 

.113 

2.029 

2.474 

NO 

CAH 

2.114 

.212 

1.696 

2.532 

Louis Armstrong 

CAH 

2.277 

.118 

2.045 

2.509 

NO 

CAH 

2.797 

.221 

2.362 

3.233 

Louis Armstrong2 

CAH 

2.245 

.118 

2.012 

2.477 

NO 

CAH 

2.456 

.222 

2.019 

2.892 

Manifest destiny 

CAH 

1.612 

.111 

1.393 

1.830 

NO 

CAH 

2.000 

.208 

1.591 

2.409 

Manifest destiny2 

CAH 

1.565 

.110 

1.348 

1.782 

NO 

CAH 

1.797 

.207 

1.391 

2.204 

MLKJr 

CAH 

3.568 

.113 

3.345 

3.791 

NO 

CAH 

3.582 

.213 

3.164 

4.000 

MLK_Jr2 

CAH 

3.612 

.112 

3.391 

3.832 

NO 

CAH 

3.633 

.210 

3.220 

4.046 

Personal Computer 

CAH 

3.245 

.117 

3.014 

3.476 

NO 

CAH 

3.633 

.220 

3.200 

4.066 

Personal Computer2 

CAH 

3.342 

.118 

3.110 

3.573 
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CAH vs. No CAH 



NO 

CAH 

3.658 

.221 

3.224 

4.093 

Salem Trial 

CAH 

1.151 

.098 

.958 

1.345 

NO 

CAH 

1.316 

.185 

.954 

1.679 

Salem Trial2 

CAH 

1.101 

.093 

.918 

1.284 

NO 

CAH 

1.215 

.175 

.871 

1.559 

Slave Inspection 

CAH 

2.734 

.119 

2.500 

2.968 

NO 

CAH 

2.823 

.223 

2.384 

3.262 

Slave Inspection2 

CAH 

2.881 

.119 

2.648 

3.115 

NO 

CAH 

2.937 

.222 

2.499 

3.374 

Soviet_Collapse 

CAH 

1.716 

.120 

1.479 

1.952 

NO 

CAH 

1.848 

.226 

1.405 

2.292 

Soviet_Collapse2 

CAH 

1.777 

.120 

1.541 

2.013 

NO 

CAH 

1.658 

.225 

1.215 

2.101 

Thomas Edison Camera 

CAH 

3.058 

.118 

2.825 

3.290 

NO 

CAH 

3.000 

.222 

2.564 

3.436 

Thomas Edison Camera2 

CAH 

3.144 

.120 

2.909 

3.379 

NO 

CAH 

2.911 

.224 

2.470 

3.353 

Vietnam War 

CAH 

2.457 

.118 

2.224 

2.689 

NO 

CAH 

2.671 

.222 

2.235 

3.107 

Vietnam War2 

CAH 

2.216 

.119 

1.981 

2.450 

NO 

CAH 

2.253 

.224 

1.813 

2.693 

Washington cross 

CAH 

1.432 

.105 

1.225 

1.639 

NO 

CAH 

1.266 

.197 

.877 

1.654 

Washington cross2 

CAH 

1.435 

.106 

1.226 

1.645 

NO 

CAH 

1.329 

.200 

.936 

1.722 

Westward expansion 

CAH 

1.014 

.089 

.839 

1.190 

NO 

CAH 

1.203 

.167 

.873 

1.532 

Westward expansion2 

CAH 

1.022 

.092 

.840 

1.203 

NO 

CAH 

1.203 

.173 

.862 

1.543 
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CAH vs. No CAH 

Women March 

CAH 

2.338 

.126 

2.091 

2.585 

NO 

CAH 

2.430 

.236 

1.967 

2.894 

Women March2 

CAH 

2.374 

.126 

2.127 

2.622 

NO 

CAH 

2.570 

.236 

2.105 

3.034 

Wounded_Knee 

CAH 

2.547 

.121 

2.308 

2.786 

NO 

CAH 

2.671 

.228 

2.223 

3.119 

W ounded_Knee2 

CAH 

2.338 

.121 

2.100 

2.577 

NO 

CAH 

2.519 

.227 

2.072 

2.966 

TrdCtrAtk_RLglO 

CAH 

.152 

.016 

.121 

.183 

NO 

CAH 

.113 

.029 

.055 

.171 

TrdC trAtk2_RLg 10 

CAH 

.169 

.016 

.137 

.200 

NO 

CAH 

.115 

.030 

.056 

.175 

LgNtns RLglO 

CAH 

.694 

.012 

.670 

.718 

NO 

CAH 

.672 

.023 

.627 

.716 

LgNtns2 RLglO 

CAH 

.692 

.012 

.669 

.716 

NO 

CAH 

.670 

.023 

.626 

.715 

GrtAwkng2 RLglO 

CAH 

.658 

.013 

.633 

.684 

NO 

CAH 

.700 

.024 

.652 

.747 
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